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Can Congress 


\ N y ITHOUT giving the basis for his conclusion 

Senator Hitchcock, leader of the Administra- 

tion forces in the Senate, has continued to as- 

sert during the past week that the peace treaty will be 
ratified without reservation or amendment. 

Senator Moses, on the other hand, announced that the 
full Republican membership and at least two Democrats 
would vote for the Root or some similar reservation 
plan. At the same time he stated without qualification 
that the Senate would not accept without change the 
three articles of the treaty dealing with the Shantung 
peninsula. 

Lengthy set speeches on the treaty and the League of 
Nations Covenant are delivered daily in the Senate 
while the treaty is under consideration by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Principal interest centers, how- 
ever, in the quiet maneuvers being made by the oppos- 
ing factions, of which no 
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Compromise? 


resign his seat in the Senate if the verdict of the coun- 
try went against him. 

The Senate has been deeply stirred by Senator Norris’s 
speech on the disposition of Shantung and the report 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ on the 
means taken by the Japanese to put down the March 
revolution in Korea. Senator Norris and several others 
have said that while they favor a League of Nations 
they will not vote for ratification so long as the Shan- 
tung provisions remain in the treaty. 

President Wilson’s explanation of the Shantung set- 
tlement to Republican Senators called to the White 
House has failed to satisfy these men and Senator 
Norris declined to discuss the treaty with him. Several 
explanations have been put forward by Administration 
Senators but the most effective speech made in justifi- 
cation of the settlement was that of Senator John Sharp 

Williams. Mr. Williams 





official record appears. 
Feelers looking to a 
compromise have been 
put out by both sides. 
They do not come from 
the leaders, but there re- 
mains no doubt of their 
inspiration. Thus far they 
seem to have accom- 
plished nothing, but no 
one in Washington would 
be surprized to find in 
his morning paper the 
news that a fairly com- 
plete agreement on the : 
Senate’s course on the 
treaty had been reached. 
Senator Borah brought 
forward his plan for a 
nation-wide referendum 
on the League of Nations 
Covenant during the 
week, but it did not re- 
ceive the weighty consid- 
eration that was expect- 
ed. No further mention 
was made of the plan 
after Senator Borah ad- 
mitted that the result of 
such a referendum would 








said the settlement was 
bad, but asked the Senate 
what it would do. He 
pointed out that the Jap- 
anese would not willingly 
get out of Shantung, and 
that a rejection of the 
settlement by the United 
States would be in effect 
a pledge to China to aid 
her in expelling the Jap- 
anese from the peninsula 
by force. 

Some Republican Sen- 
ators have said, on the 
other hand, that the 
United States might be 
compelled under the 
League of Nations to as- 
sist the Japanese in re- 
sisting “external aggres- 
sion” by the Chinese if 
they attempted at some 
later time to regain pos- 
session of the German 
rights in the peninsula 
deeded over by the treaty 
to Japan. It is very doubt- 
ful if an amendment to 
the treaty striking out 








not be binding on the 
Senate. He said its value 
would be to give an index 
of public opinion on the 
League, and offered to 
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IT’S OVER OVER THERE 
The “Big Three”—Premier Lloyd George, Premier Clemenceau 
and President *Wilson—walking together at Versailles at the 
time of the signing of the peace treaty, eight months after the 
conference first began the work of drawing up its terms 


the Shantung provisions 
would have any other 
than a moral effect. Re- 
publican Senators believe 
that Shantung will go to 
139 
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Japan no matter what attitude is taken by the United 
States. 

Senator Fall made an ingenious effort to terminate 
the war with Germany, without waiting for ratification 
of the treaty while the Sundry-Civil bill, vetoed by the 
President, was being reconsidered by the Senate, by 
submitting the following amendment: 

“Provided, That the status of peace between the for- 
mer Imperial German Government and the United 
States of America being declared to exist, no part of 
said sum shall be used in enforcing the provisions of 
Section 3 of the act of October 6, 1917, known as the 
trading with the enemy act, as amended.” 

Before the Germans had signed the treaty, Senator 
Fall introduced a resolution declaring the war at an 
end, which is now before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Administration men were not caught napping 
by his effort last week and his amendment was defeated. 
Republican leaders say they are holding the Fall reso- 
lution in reserve in the Foreign Relations Committee 
and will use it if an emergency arises in the fight on 
the peace treaty. It is fairly safe speculation, however, 
that the Fall resolution will never be adopted. 

While the Senate was busy with the peace treaty, the 
House occupied itself with consideration of the omnibus 
prohibition enforcement bill. After two weeks of work- 
ing nights on the bill, the House finally enacted it and 
sent it on to the Senate. 

The “wets” won no material victories in the House, 
and the bill as it was finally enacted is far more drastic 
than was expected. It provides for the enforcement of 
war-time prohibition and constitutional prohibition 
under the eighteenth amendment by forbidding the 
manufacture, sale, transportation or removal from bond 
for beverage purposes of any liquor containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol. It also regu- 
lates the manufacture of flavoring extracts and all 
other liquids that could be used as liquor substitutes. 

The vigorous efforts of the “wets” to modify the bill 
only made the “drys” more determined. The attempts 
to substitute a repealer of wartime prohibition for the 
enforcement section and to insert various jokers in the 
bill all were either ruled out on points of order or voted 
down by the “dry” majority. 

Attempts of the “wets” to use the outbreak of crime 
in the dry District of Columbia, which is resulting in 
violent race riots, as an argument against drastic pro- 
hibition enforcement were laughed down by their oppo- 
nents. 

Democratic Leader Kitchin’s effort to saddle respon- 
sibility for the drastic provisions of the bill upon the 
Republicans by organizing a loud protest by the minor- 
ity, was denounced as insincere by the majority, and 
was abandoned after it had been in progress a couple of 
days. It is believed certain that some of the more strin- 
gent provisions of the bill will be modified with the 
assistance of some of the “drys” in the Senate. 

The House took a day off during the prohibition 
grind to wrangle over daylight saving. After a veto of 
the Agricultural Appropriation bill by President Wilson 
because of its attempted repeal of the daylight saving 
law, the House fell eight votes short of passing the bill 
with the repeal rider over the President’s veto. The vote 
was 247 to 135. 

However, the chalking off of the sunshine law had 
been made a part of the Republican legislative pro- 
gram, and leaders of the majority were not content with 
their first defeat. The House referred the appropria- 
tion bill back to the Agricultural Committee, and it was 
again reported out with an amendment to do away with 
the extra hour of daylight at the end of the present 
summer. 
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Cheney in London Passing Show 
Another Mésalliance 


The original repeal rider was put on the bill in the 
Senate by a vote of 56 to 6 on the day the House passed 
a separate bill to achieve the same purpose. Administra- 
tion leaders pointed out in the debate on the Agricul- 
tural bill as reported back by the committee, that the 
attempt to tack the daylight rider on the bill again in 
the face of the veto amounted simply to an effort to em- 
barrass the President. He certainly would veto the bill a 
second time they said, and in the meantime the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was seriously embarrassed for lack 
of funds which should have been made available by the 
first of July. 

If the opponents of daylight saving wanted another 
test the House was told, they could get it by securing 
Senate action on the separate repealer already passed 
by the lower body. They would vote again to override a 
Presidential veto of a separate bill, Administration men 
said, but they would not support an effort that would 
result only in holding up the important work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It would have required only a majority vote to attach 
the rider to the appropriation bill a second time, but 
many of the Democratic representatives responded to 
the appeal of their leaders and reversed their previous 
votes. The final vote on the new repeal rider in the 
House was 203 to 117. The bill is now before the Sen- 
ate, where some new tricks may be tried, but the friends 
of daylight saving believe they are foredoomed to defeat. 

R. M. B., Washington 


The British Ratification 


treaty to the House of Commons for the ratification 

that was promptly voted, had been disposed to be 
tabular and had submitted the balance sheet of the war 
as a bookkeeper does, he might have written a list some- 
thing like the following: 


|: Lloyd George, when submitting the Versailles 
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Nice doggie. nice doggie! 
Credit items— 

Belgium evacuated per demand of August 4, 1914; 

Prussian militarism smashed and with it German ri- 
valry on the sea and in trade for many years; 

Acceptance by the world of the supremacy of British 
sea- power ; , 

Enlargement of the empire by the annexation of 
Egypt and “mandatory” duties equivalent to annexa- 
tion over German colonies in Africa and in the Far 
East, under which Africa becomes practically a British 
province and the South Pacific a British lake; 

Control over half of former Asiatic Turkey; 

Cementing of the union with self-governing colonies 
which vastly strengthens the empire’s stability; 

A close approach to America and to a large degree a 
reéstablishment of the sympathy between the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations which George III destroyed; 

The gaining in France of a firm ally on the continent 
of Europe; 

An enhanced prestige that will justify Britons, if 
they so desire, in claiming the position of world pre- 
miership. 

Debit items— 

A disaffected Ireland and to a less degree a disaffect- 
ed India; 

A huge national debt of $30,000,000,000; 

A disturbed domestic industrial condition; 

Obligations to France in return for similar obligations 
by France. 

Viewed politically, no nation ever waged so success- 
ful a war since Rome overcame Carthage. And most of 
the fruits, if so they may be called, came of themselves— 
may scarcely be called the result of British contriving. 
When questions of distribution andof trusteeships arose, 
Great Britain seemed the fittest. If it was cunning, as 
detractors allege, never was cunning more successfully 
concealed. A more plausible explanation is that Great 
Britain has materially gained because experience has 
shown she is the most capable of alien administrators. 
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As Henry Ford Sees Himself 


OWARD the close of the searching and revealing 
cross-examination of Henry Ford came this in- 
quiry: 

q.—‘“‘After some hesitation, and in justice to your- 
self, Mr. Ford, I feel that it is best to ask you if you, 
can read. Impression has gone out here, by your re- 
peated declinations to read from important papers, that 
you cannot read. Can you?” 

Mr. Ford replied that he could—but that he reads 
slowly and is bothered. by hay fever, and that it is un- 
pleasant for him to read out loud. 

Mr. Ford’s examination developed that he thought 
Benedict Arnold was a writer, that he misused common 
words, that his knowledge of history, as he admitted, is 
practically nil; that he had cloudy ideas on most politi- 


eal subjects, and that his proclamations and advertise- 


ments had been written by others or put out over his 
name without preceding examination by him; on the 
whole, the richest-man of his generation displayed him- 
self as of the class which returns extraordinary answers 
in school examinations. 

But every once in a while Mr. Ford scored heavily. 
His tormentor asked him what was his notion of an ideal- 
ist. The witness thought a minute, and then slowly re- 
plied: “An idealist is one who seeks to make profit for 
others.” Here was certainly acute cerebration. The defi- 
nition is worthy of a place in phrase books. 

The conclusion drawn by many thousands is one that 
the thousands already knew—namely, that the ability 
to make money does not argue the possession of great 
intellectual attainments. Henry Ford had an idea, and 
stuck to it with fanatic constancy. It was right and ac- 
corded with a need, and his income became $50,000,000 
a year. Perhaps if he had been school-educated the fine 
flair of his originality would have been hammered out 
of him. 

On most subjects, despite the noise made, Mr. Ford 
seems at bottom safely conventional. He believes in pre- 
paredness, but not in over-preparedness; he favors de- 
fensive war, but is against aggressive war; he would 
have the world disarm, but recognizes that it is not safe 
for one country to disarm alone; he would like to make 
people think and hopes by peaceful processes that the 
world will become a better place in which to live; he is 
friendly to the workingman, but prefers not to have 
unions in his shops because.they interfere with efficient 
control. 

The pacifist, the alleged anarchist, the much-adver- 
tized iconoclast, turns out, when scratched, to be famil- 
iar metal. 


Another Mexican Crisis 


N June 16, John W. Correll and his wife were at- 
() tacked in their home near Tampico by Mexican 

bandits. The husband, defending his door in the 
manner of a pioneer fighting off Indians, was killed. On 
July 6, a party of sailors from the United States gun- 
boat “Cheyenne,” consisting of thirteen men, all un- 
armed, for our naval commanders are under orders to 
avoid the possibility of conflict, was attacked by Mexi- 
can bandits and robbed on the Tamesi River, near Tam- 
pico. The same day Mexican bandits raided a local sta- 
tion of an American oil company near Puerto Lobos 
and, carried off $10,000. 

In the Senate, touching recent events on the Rio 
Grande, Senator Fall, of New Mexico, read the follow- 
ing telegram received by him from Marfa, Texas, re- 
lating to occurrences not reported to the press: 

Following Carranzista officers and soldiers killed, raid 
this side by American troops: Lieutenant Flores, killed near 
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Haciendita, December 21, 1918; Captain Antonio Aviala, 
killed at Brites Ranch, December 25, 1918. Chico Cano, now 
a captain, Carranzista forces, raided cattle ranch on this 
side April 1, 1918. Following Carranzistas were killed: 
Felicio Hernandez, Rayes Callanes, Pedro Falee and Andres 
Roderiguez. Placidio Zapata, Captain Estrella, Carranzis- 
tas, implicated in cattle stealing this side, September 24, 
- 1918. Captain Eugenio Garcia raided Nunez Ranch, March 
22, 1919; Carranzista Captain Cecelia Estrea, Luis Munoz, 
Ramon Seguia and Carlos Rivera, all Carranzistas, have 
been killed during raids along the river. 

Senator Fall added that he possessed information of 
seven or eight counter-raids by detachments of the Sev- 
enth Cavalry on Mexican territory,’ and that large 
amounts of property stolen from our side of the border 
were recovered. 

A state of war thus seems to exist along the Rio 
Grande frontier. Our troopers helped the Carranzistas 
to hold Juarez against the Villistas, but the service 
seems to have been little appreciated by other Carran- 
zistas. 

To the protests of the American Government con- 
cerning the Correll murder the Mexican Government 
has replied by forwarding an apology and a promise to 
do its utmost to punish the offenders. But one official at 
Washington is reported as saying: “Carranza is having 
difficulty in keeping his apologies and promises abreast 
of the outrages against Americans in Mexico. We have 
just received the apology and promise to punish the of- 
fenders in the Correll case, and as yet the Carranza 
Government has not reached the Tampico incident be- 
yond the merely formal reply acknowledging the receipt 
of our protest.” 

A list of 217 names of Americans officially known to 
have been killed in Mexico since 1911 was given to Con- 
gress by Henry P. Fletcher, American Ambassador to 
Mexico. In very few of the cases listed had arrests been 
made by the Mexican Government and there was only 
one instance of reparation—that of John B. McManus, 
murdered by Zapatistas in 1915, whose widow was paid 
a voluntary indemnity of $20,000. Of the victims listed 
over half had been killed since Carranza came into 
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Mrs. John Correll, with her sixteen year old son, Joe, came to 
Washington last week to put before President Wilson the story 
of how her husband was murdered by a gang of Mexican bandits 
on their ranch near Tampico. The Mexicans shot at Mrs. Correll 
and Joseph, too, but they escaped into the jungle. On the 
strength of this episode Governor Robertson, of Oklahoma, has 
written to President Wilson, asking intervention in Mexico 


power. Ambassador Fletcher’s testimony seemed tc show 
that he considered the Mexican situation increasingly 
serious. In every instance of Mexican attack upon Amer- 
ican lives or property he said that he had brought the 
case to the attention of the Mexican Government and 
been promised an investigation and punishment of the 
guilty parties. He could not recall, however, a single 
prosecution or conviction of a Mexican for the murder 
of an American citizen. 

Both the Senate and the House seem prevailingly of 
the opinion that something needs to be done, and -the 
executive department appears to be less insistent on 
continuing a policy of inaction. “Watchful waiting” has 
been an accepted motto, but it is pointed out that the 
attitude of watchfulness implies that the happenings of 
the future may be of determining importance. The Pres- 
ident has never said he would never, under any circum- 
stances, intervene in Mexico. Indeed, the Vera Cruz 
landing and the Pershing expedition were interventions 
for special purposes. 

If public opinion can be accurately judged, the feeling 
is now much stronger than it was that Mexico approxi- 
mates more and more to the condition of Cuba when 
anarchy had become so chronic there as to destroy the 
subject matter of the controversy. Those who have de- 
manded hands off in Mexico are obviously less emphatic 
than they were. 

The Mexican situation thus gives abundant basis for 
anxiety. It still is unclear to many how it would be pos- 
sible to police a country as large as Mexico with any 
good to Mexico or satisfaction to ourselves, but the 
pressure to act becomes heavier week by week. 

The President seems still of the belief that it is not 
our business to determine what sort of government 
Mexico should have. But, on the other hand, his refusal 
to recognize Huerta and his refusal to recognize Car- 
ranza until he gave promise of maintaining order and 
of establishing an approximation to democracy, suggest 
that Carranza is rapidly placing himself in a position 
where the rule in Huerta’s case applies to him. 

Efforts are being made by Mexicans who are resident 
in this country and a large number of Mexicans of the 
better sort in Mexico are laboring to open the minds of 
Carranza and his chief supporters to the need of aban- 








Coming and 


Gol 
The predicted after-war emigration from the 
United States has begun in earnest—three liners 
filled with foreigners returning to their homes in 
southern Europe left New York last week. The 
crowd below is on the lower deck of the steam- 


ship “Caserta,” bound for Italy. The children 
on the lifeboat are Italians going home, too 
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Half a Dozen 


Stowaways 


Some folks on the other hand will 
do almost anything to get into the 
United States. The youngsters on 
the left got from Europe to Ellis 
Island as stowaways on troopships. 
They had been adopted as mascots 
by various companies or regiments 
of the A. E. F. and they liked the 
doughbovs too well to stand being 
left behind when our expedition- 
ary forces sailed for home. But 
they’re due for deportation now 
unless some American adopts them 
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doning a blatant anti-American policy, a policy which 
incites disorderly elements to attack Americans and to 
destroy civilization. But Carranza is extraordinarily 
stubborn and seems to cling to the convention that the 
way to please Mexicans and to keep in power is to defy 
the Gringoes. 


What’s Wrong With Public Charity? 


\ , T HEN it ordered two dollars a month, a ton of 
coal, and twelve bread tickets weekly to be 
given to a deserted wife with four children— 
the oldest of them just fifteen years of age—the New- 
ark Department of the Overseer of the Poor can hardly 
have thought that it had settled finally a problem of 
family welfare. In this particular case, a private agency, 
the Bureau of Associated Charities, had a report of an 
earlier date showing that the children were becoming 
unmanageable when the mother went out to work and 
that the husband, in spite of court orders against him, 
paid no regular alimony. This report, probably known to 
the department, played no part in the plan evolved for 
helping the family, if indeed there was a plan. This 
case is typical of a number quoted in the report of a 
survey of Newark’s Poor and Alms Department and 
Almshouse recently made for the Board of City Com- 
missioners by Francis H. McLean, director of the lar- 
gest national organization dealing with charity and 
appointed for this job by the Department of Surveys 
of the Russell Sage Foundation which was commis- 
sioned to conduct the survey. It is important to add that 
the commissioners and especially the mayor, Charles P. 
Gillen, were well aware of the imperfections of the 
methods of the city’s charities department and, in fact, 
by voting $1400 for.this survey, showed their desire to 
learn the worst so as to be able to initiate thoroly prac- 
tical and modern reforms. 

There had been many criticisms. Several of the pri- 
vate philanthropic agencies refused to codperate with 
the department, and there was the usual assertion that 
public relief must necessarily be inefficient and that the 
only thing to do for its reform was to restrict its activ- 
ity within the narrowest possible limits. Mayor Gillen, 
however, took the view—in which he now finds himself 
supported by the results of this impartial survey—that 
there is nothing inherently wrong with public admin- 
istration of relief and welfare services, that these serv- 
ices certainly cannot in the public interest be abol- 
ished or reduced, and that while their efficiency must 
and can gradually be brought to a high point of 
perfection, the immediate salvation of the poor and 
afflicted lies in a cordial, close and mutually helpful 
coéperation of public and private agencies. The mayor 
had already, in November, called together a Council of 
Philanthropy, to deal coéperatively with the influenza 
epidemic and is now advised to create an even more 
representative council of organizations for permanent 
coéperation, with committees for the study of the sep- 
arate problems of family problems, of the homeless, of 
child welfare, and the like. 

The family social work of the city was found to be 
particularly in need of reform. Not only the municipal 
department but the private agencies were found to dis- 
regard possible sources of information, to duplicate to 
an unnecessary extent each other’s work, to consider 
insufficiently the future needs of clients along with 
present requirements. Some methods practised by the 
Poor and Alms Department were found to be needlessly 
annoying to those it is intended to help. For instance, 
as a rule only twelve five-cent bread tickets were issued 
to a family at a time—a rule necessitating constant 
journeys to the City Hall. As one local jester remarked, 
“Why, that’s the department’s work test!” It is recom- 
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mended that the bread ticket system be abolished al- 
together. One recalls many similar criticisms elsewhere 
when one reads concerning the attitude of department 
officials toward the families in search of help: “An at- 
tempt is made to persuade an applicant that he does not 
need anything, rather than to find out with certainty 
what he lacks.” 

Since the survey was not for the purpose of inquiring 
into the causes of Newark’s poverty that must be re- 
lieved, sidelights on that subject are only incidental. 
Leaving out all duplications, it is estimated that some- 
where between 3000 and 4000 families in the city are 
in need of help in one form or another—not by any 
means all requiring material assistance but together 
“representing a situation which calls for the most sym- 
pathetic, intelligent and well planned methods that can 
be worked out.” Under-employment, desertion or non- 
support, tuberculosis, intemperance and unemployment 
are responsible for the largest number of “disabilities” 
cared for by the largest private charitable organiza- 
tion; among those aided by the publie department, wid- 
owhood takes the first place, with old age and desertion 
as the next largest causes of distress. The good points 
in the work of the department are not forgotten. Several 
“case” records are quoted as showing that its methods 
are not always, as they are described in other parts of 
the report, dictatorial, blustering and archaic. But the 
fact that the department itself ordered this survey and 
report is looked upon as the best evidence that the 
Newark poor are going to have a better time in the 
future, under a more enlightened régime of the public 
charities, and with all the other agencies pulling to- 
gether to make every aid rendered a step in the rehabil- 
itation of normal] life. 


Higher Prices and Food Surplus 


HAT in a country packed with food products, 

| where the greatest crop known in its history is 

being harvested, food prices should go higher, is 

developing greater and greater restiveness. Not a few 

hold that this condition is the underlying cause of the 
industrial uneasiness now prevailing. 

The retailers lay the blame on the jobbers, the job- 
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bers on the wholesalers, and the wholesalers on the pro- 
ducers, with a general disposition everywhere to asso- 
ciate the Chicago packers with a responsibility which 
the latter vehemently deny. 

That a condition of plethora exists does not seem 
open to dispute. Reports to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment show supplies in storage far above normal, and in 
addition the Government has an immense store which 
was purchased for the army and which is being slowly 
liquidated under the lashing of much criticism. Not only 
in the principal feeding grains, but in butter and meat 
products, it is doubtful if there was ever a visible sup- 
ply equal to that now in hand. And behind the visible 
supply are herds of unprecedented magnitude and bins 
everflowing with contents. Shipments abroad are still 
large, but not as heavy as they have been, for the crop 
in accessible Europe is larger this year than last. 

Statistics do not indicate any unusual spread in the 
margin between the price to the producer and to the 
consumer. This, of course, means that the chief profit 
in the price enhancement is going to the creators of 
raw food. Recently rapid advances in land values in the 
principal agricultural states confirm this. It is said that 
in Iowa, a representative farming state, the price of 
land has gone up more than $100 per acre in four years. 
Making more, the owners have capitalized present and 
prospective profits in higher land values. 

The back wave of agricultural prosperity is affecting 
the East and farms are being brought into use that 
were long neglected or partially tilled. It is by no means 
improbable that in the next few years you will see in 
this country the appearance of a distinct agrarian prob- 
lem, with farmers, who heretofore have largely escaped 
criticism, attacked as in other countries. Tenantry 
shows an increase, with the owners of the land and cul- 
tivators falling apart into separable classes. 

On the distribution side great changes are also occur- 
ring. The “chain” store seems to have established itself 
and in many instances is underselling its competitors, 
who complain of discrimination. The Federal Trade 
Commission has brought out a report showing that the 
five big packers now own 574 companies, have a minor- 
ity interest in 95 others and an undetermined relation 
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The greatest flight 
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to an additional 93—a total of 762 companies. The pack- 
ers now sell nearly every sort of food product and the 
volume of their business shows an immense growth. Un- 
less retailers generally improve their method or some 
system of codperative buying and selling comes in, it is 
not impossible that the packers will become the princi- 
pal purveyors of food, with all the evils attendant on 
monopolization. 


Anarchism Versus Anarchists 


HE Penal Code of New York defines criminal an- 
archy as follows: 

“Criminal anarchy is the doctrine that organ- 
ized government should be overthrown by force or vio- 
lence, or by assassination of the executive head or of 
any of the executive officials of government, or by any 
unlawful means. The advocacy of such doctrine either by 
word or mouth is a felony.” 

This legal definition may be compared with a non- 
legal definition, or description, given by Professor Jesse 
S. Reeves for the department of political science of the 
University of Michigan, in the Ford libel suit. He said 
an anarchist was one— 
who promotes, by action or by propaganda, a state of an- 
archy, either by interfering with the efforts of the govern- 
ment to put down a condition of anarchy, or by directly pro- 
moting it himself by propaganda or action. . . 

There is no well known principle which a man must en- 
tertain without which he cannot become an anarchist. A 
man can be an anarchist without having any philosophical 
or theoretical background for it, or a man may act as an 
anarchist in promoting a state of anarchy without having 
any thought about the principles of anarchism at all. An- 
archy and anarchism are two entirely different things. 

The bottom thougnt of anarchism, the professor held, 
is absence of government, immediate or ultimate, while 
an anarchist is one who seeks, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to establish by force a state of anarchism. He 
finds that many persons, called by him transcendental- 
ists, incline toward favoring non-coercive government 
as an ideal, but they are not anarchists because their 
influence is not to inspire others to use force to prevent a 
government using force. So St. Paul, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Whittier, the Quakers, etc., altho their philosophies are 
in some respects tinged with anarchism, are not an- 
archists. 

Professor Reeves displayed the impatience of the 
keen-witted man against the stupidity of those who ~ 
cannot distinguish between anarchism and anarchists. 
Anarchism, as far as he knew, might control the future 
when human beings are fully instructed, but the an- 
archist, using the same weapon that he says a govern- 
ment must not employ, is to him a man who adds ex- 
treme illogicality to his crime. 

The New York law presumptively distinguishes be- 
tween criminal anarchy and other kinds of anarchy by 
the same test Professor Reeves applies in distinguish- 
ing between anarchism and anarchists—namely, the test 
of whether force is used or its use advocated to over- 
throw a régime which openly rests on force. 


The Public Utility Crisis 


[= public utility corporations of the United States 
represent an industry with an invested capital of 
more than twelve billion dollars. Included are trac- 

tions with an investment of five billions, operating 

44,000 miles of urban and interurban track, which have 

been earning less than 2 per cent upon the investment. 

Under existing conditions, with a fixed rate of fare und 

in the face of constantly rising costs of material, wayes 

and taxes, the public utilities have reached a stage 
where bankruptcy is becoming general in the field. The 
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a Blimp 


Eleven people were a ~ The Wing Foot ex- 


killed and _ twenty- 
eight badly injured 
when this big bal- 
loon, flying over Chi- 
cago on July 21, 
caught fire and fel! 
1200 feet, crashing 
through the skylight 
of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank 
and exploding in the 
rotunda below where 
a hundred and fifty 
clerks and bookkeep- 
ers were at work. 
The first warning to 
the employees was 
when the _ burning 
mass struck the floor 
scattering gasoline 
flames in which five 
girls and four men 
burned to death 


press, as the blimp 
was called, was mak- 
ing a test flight when 
it fell. Four of its 
five occupants, wear- 
ing parachutes, 
jumped. The fifth 
was caught in the 
flaming gas bag and 
crushed to death on 
the bank roof. An- 
other’s parachute 
burst into flames 
and followed the 
balloon thru the sky- 
light. A third man 
broke both legs as 
he landed and the 
other two,  expe- 

rienced _bal- 

lo onists. 

landed one 

on a_ roof. 
and one in the street 
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seriousness of the situa- 
tion became so apparent 
that Government officials 
took notice. Last May 
William C. Redfield, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and 
W. B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, signed a joint 
letter to the President 
calling his attention to 
the number of companies 
which had recently gone 
into receiverships thru 
the impossible conditions 
which were obtaining. 
They pointed out that 
fifty urban systems were 
bankrupt, that others 
were on the verge; that 
the continued shrinkage 
in the value of hundreds 
of electric railway securi- 








Of course over-capitali- 
zation and stock-watering 
has in many cases been. a 
contributing element in 
this condition, but that is 
not an excuse for default 
on securities owned by 
innocent parties or the de- 
terioration of service ren- 
dered the public. In many 
cases municipal authori- 
ties have taken a sane 
view of the situation, and 
rather than allow citizens 
to suffer from poor serv- 
ice have permitted an in- 
crease in fare. In some 
cities, like New York, the 
city authorities have 
strenuously opposed any 
increase, basing their re- 








Wide World 


ties held by savings banks 
and other institutions, 
as well as by the general 
public, threatened to cause 
financial embarrassment to the whole of the nation. 

It was pointed out that the withdrawal of the buying 
power of this great industry, said to rank third in mag- 
nitude, involved the unsettlement of collateral industries 
entailing labor dislocation affecting thousands of work- 
ers. Also that the return of this industry to normal con- 
ditions was being hampered. The two officials requested 
that a thoro investigation of the subject be made and 
suggested the appointment of a Federal commission 
whose duty it would be to study and report upon the 
problem. 

Acting on the suggestion, the President named a 
commission and it has recently been giving hearings 
and taking the testimony of various experts. It has been 
brought out that material and supplies used in the in- 
dustry increased from 1914 to 1918 to the extent of 
from 39 per cent for ties to 126 per cent for car wheels. 
That the urban population served by tractions is up- 
ward of forty-three millions and that over twenty bil- 
lion passengers are moved annually over their lines. 
While this industry was affected by the high cost of 
labor, taxes, material and supplies due to war condi- 
tions, it received practically no financial aid from Gov- 
ernment or state sources. No comprehensive plan for 
relief from the demoralizing condition was to be ob- 
tained from increased fares except such as each com- 
pany could secure individually by long and tedious litiga- 
tion before local public service commissions. 

The hearings brought out that three classes are very 
intimately concerned in the situation, viz.: 1, The pub- 
lic, which is threatened with an entire loss of service 
or a very great deterioration of it; 2, over three hun- 
dred thousand employees, who will be personally affected 
by the prosperity or bankruptcy of the systems; 3, the 
owners of the properties, whose investment is jeopar- 
dized. The public utility corporations were unable to 
meet the situation individually owing to the fact that, 
while costs would continue rising, they were tied down to 
a specific rate of fare or charge for service. Of course, the 
tractions suffered most of all. The result was that divi- 
dends were suspended on stocks, but that was relatively 
unimportant because dividends have to be paid only if 
earned, and a deferred dividend need not cause a re- 
ceivership. However, as the margin of earnings con- 
tinued to decrease and interest on bonds was defaulted, 
the situation began to become serious. Wholesale bank- 
ruptcies resulted. 


flour have been sent to help 


The American Red Cross officer is directing the unloading of 
this flour in Eastern Poland, where 20,000 tons of American 


fusal on the fact that 
some subsidiary lines 
earned over 20 per cent 
on their capitalization. 
But these are extreme 
cases. The public utilities have been sorely neglected 
during the war and maintenance has been totally inade- 
quate. It is said that over a billion dollars is needed—this 
sum can only be obtained if rates are increased to show 
earnings that will attract capital to the industry. If the 
Federal commission can solve the problem, it will have 
rendered an important service to the whole country. 


The Washington Riots 


(): Friday night in Washington, when Mrs. John 


fight the widespread famine 


Stephnick left the Bureau of Engraving and 

Printing, she was attacked by an unknown negro. 
The next night, after a suspect named John Colle had 
been released because of an unimpeachable alibi and be- 
cause there was no evidence against him, some sailors, 
friends of the husband of Mrs. Stephnick, started out 
to find Colle, shouting “Lynch him!” 

Invading the negro district, the crowd met Charles 
Rawls, colored, who was quietly walking with his wife 
and who was the first negro man encountered. It is not 
claimed Rawls had anything to do with the attack on 
Mrs. Stephnick, but a member of the mob hit him in the 
face; another hit him with a club, while another fired a 
shot at him, which went wild. Rawls and his wife ran, 
and the sailors raced to a neighboring house, where 
Colle lived. Before he could be seized the police arrived 
and he was protected. Casualty list—George Montgom- 
ery, colored, fractured skull. 

The story of the beginning of the Washington riot 
is told with particularity, for the beginning rather 
than what happens later gives basis for an apportion- 
ment of responsibility. So started, the riot ran the usual 
course, with white men chasing black men, and black 
men, as they could, retaliating. No effort was appar- 
ently made to discriminate between innocent and guilty. 
It was a case of attacking negroes as such—of “all 
coons looking alike.” It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that at the bottom of the trouble was the dislike of 
the alleged “airs” of Washington negroes by those from 
districts where the negro is taught his place. Already a 
bill before the Senate seeks to separate the races on 
street cars. 

The Washington police used no drastic measures to 
quell the disturbance—refused to proceed to summary 
action to save law-abiding negroes from murder and 
mayhem. 
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Review of the Yanks after the Inter-Allied games at the Pershing Stadium where the Americans won a majority of the events 


The World Conference on 


Faith and Order 


4 Wis bishops of the Episcopal Church who recently 
visited the Pope with an invitation to the Roman 

Catholic Church to take part in the proposed 
World Conference on Faith and Order, received the an- 
swer which they probably expected. The Pope cour- 
teously informed them that the position of the Catholic 
Church is known to every one, and that it would not be 
possible for the Catholic Church to participate in the 
proposed conference. Rome desires church unity, but 
she wants it in one way only—her way—and is not 
willing even to talk about the possibility of there being 
any other way. The Pope’s answer, while not a surprize, 
was nevertheless a disappointment, not only to multi- 
tudes of Protestants, but also to many Roman Catholics, 
both in this country and in Europe. While it is now cer- 
tain that the Roman Catholic communion will not be 
represented officially at the conference, hope has not yet 
been abandoned of securing the presence of Roman 
Catholics as individuals. 

It was at the general convention of the Episcopal 
Church in October, 1910, that Bishop Brent, his heart 
deeply stirred by the great Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh which he had attended a few months before, 
challenged the Episcopal Church to call a World Con- 
ference to consider the questions which the Edinburgh 
conference had not dared to face. The challenge was 
promptly taken up by a voluntary committee, which 
brought in a resolution calling for a World Conference. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted, a preliminary 
commission was appointed, and during the last eight 
years this commission has been extending invitations 
to all bodies of Christians who accept the fact of the 
Incarnation, to participate in the proposed conference. 

Last March a deputation was sent to Europe and the 
East, and this deputation has already secured the co- 
operation of the Eastern Orthodox Churches of Greece, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, the Coptic Church, and probably 
the Church of Armenia. The deputation has received 
also the official acceptance of the Lutheran Churches of 
Sweden and Norway, and probably also of Denmark. It 
is hoped to reach the churches in Germany and the rest 
of Central Europe very soon. 

The Pope is not the only one to balk at the proposed 
conference. Our Northern Baptists are somewhat afraid 
of the movement, and so also are many of our Lutherans. 
Conservatives in every branch of the church are fearful 
of some compromize,or surrender of the Christian faith. 
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Such fears, however, are groundless. There will be no 
surrender of the Christian faith by anybody. No one 
will be asked to compromize his principles or convic- 
tions. It is difficult to see how any harm can come to 
any one by a full and frank discussion of the questions 
which have given us a divided Christendom. 

The idea of unity is in the air. It is not confined to 
any one country. More rapid progress is being made in 
several other countries than in our own. Eminent lead- 
ers of the Free Churches in England are codperating 
earnestly with Anglicans. The Church of Scotland is 
likely soon to unite with the United Free Church, and 
is also entering into negotiations with the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. Presbyterians, Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists are headed toward union in Canada, and 
seem to be well on the way to it in Australia. 

The war seriously complicated the situation and 
raised barriers which it was impossible for a while to 
surmount. It did not seem wise to hold even a prelim- 
inary conference until Russia and Germany could par- 
ticipate. The war is over, and all doors will be open 
soon. It is said that a preliminary meeting will be held 
as soon as possible at the Hague, at which representa- 
tives of the various commissions will arrange the details 
of further procedure. 

The proposed conference will be held. The Pope and a 
few others may decline to be represented at this confer- - 
ence, but invitations to other conferences will be ex- 
tended again and again, for love suffers long and is 
kind, and some day the invitation will be universally 
accepted and all bodies of Christian believers will meet 
together as brethren. 


William Hohenzollern, Defendant 


HE peace treaty arraigns William Hohenzollern, 

not for a specific offense, but for what is called “a 

supreme offense against international morality 
and the sanctity of treaties.” It provides for a special 
tribunal composed of five judges, appointed one each by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan. 

The British Premier has announced that the trial will 
be held in London. In view of these definite things, un- 
less an unexpected change in policy occurs, some sort of 
trial may be counted on, especially as the request to 
Holland to deliver the accused will be signed by twenty- 
two or twenty-three nations. Altho the answer of Hol- 
land to informal approaches suggests a refusal, the 
statement of Lloyd George did not indicate doubt that 
the defendant, if alive, would be present in court. 

The decision not to try on a specific charge seems in 
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deference to the legal opinion of the American Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Lansing could discover no express 
international statute that the Kaiser, who is to be tried 
internationally, not nationally, had violated. While other 
Germans are to go before military tribunals of the 
power against which an offense was committed, the 
same rule is not applied to the former Kaiser. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Lansing are Larnaude and La- 
pradelle, dean and professor of international law at the 
University of Paris. These men concede that the penal 
law cannot be applied to a nation, but hold that, inas- 
much as the directors of a corporation can be punished 
criminally, tho the shareholders cannot be, so it is per- 
missible to impute to a ruler personally the crimes of 
his government that he personally ordered. In support 
of the claim of the former Kaiser’s personal responsi- 
bility, they introduce a remarkable letter written by 
him to the Austrian Emperor, which says: 

My soul is torn, but everything must be put to fire and 
sword; men, women, children and old men must be slaugh- 
tered, and not a tree or house be left standing. -With these 
methods of terrorism which are alone capable of affecting a 
people as degenerate as the French the war will be over in 
two months, whereas, if I admit humanitarian considera- 
tions, it will last years. In spite of my repugnance, I have 
therefore been obliged to propose the former system. 

For the sort of trial proposed there seems no exact 
precedent in the history of jurisprudence. The case of 
Napoleon is not in point, for he was sent to St. Helena 
by a privy council order, the council acting in an execu- 
tive or political rather than in a judicial capacity. The 
Romans made the surrender of Hannibal a condition of 
their treaty with Antiochus, saying otherwise they could 
not have peace in any part of the world. After the A®to- 
lian war the Romans required the surrender of Diczar- 
chus and Menetas. In dealings with semi-barbarous 
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states a short shrift has commonly been: given to pirates 
who pretended to be heads of states. This was the doc- 
trine we applied in the “war” with Tripoli. President 
Roosevelt, to refer to a later near-precedent, in a tele- 
gram to Morocco in 1908, asked for “‘Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” 

So there is an analogy even tho no parallel. Indeed, 
many international law authorities hold it permissible 
to punish in extraordinary ways for illegal war acts. 
Oppenheim so asserts, adding that if the criminal acts 
flowed from superiors, the superiors may be proceeded 
against as criminals, disregarding the lesser offenders. 
The Germans executed Captain Fryatt, it will be re- 
called, for an alleged offense, which they said was con- 
trary to the rules of war, tho not committed where Ger- 
many had jurisdiction. As to the surrender of the 
culpable, Grotius says: 

The obligation to hand over, or to punish, a culpable per- 
son applies not only to those who always were subjects of 
the state on whose territory he is found, but also to those 
who, having committed the crime elsewhere, came to seek 
asylum in that country. 

Codes of civilized nations differ as to whether the 
criminal can be convicted in his absence. France, Italy, 
in fact practically all civil law countries, have statutes 
authorizing conviction tho the accused may be absent— 
“in contumacium,” as the Latin calls it. It would thus 
not be strange to most of our war associates to have the 
Hohenzollern tried tho not personally at the bar. 

It is intimated that there ‘is a strong secret hove Hol- 
land will not surrender the fugitive; that the chief pur- 
pose of the trial is not so much to punish him as to un- 
cover for future instructions all the facts bearing on 
Germany’s launching of the war; that this end will be 
attained by full investigation, Germany having under- 
taken to furnish documents, witnesses and information. 

















Lloyd Allen 


This airplane photograph of Pershing Stadium in Paris gives 
of the A 


gray ‘ t u } an excellent idea of its enormous size. It was built chiefly by men 
- E. F. and it is the biggest of its kind, seating 70,000 people. Crowds more than filled it at the recent Inter-Allied games 
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Taking the Treaty to the Senate 


President Wilson with his original copy of the peace treaty under his arm leaving the White House to address the Senate 























The Senate Outlook for Ratification 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


RESIDENT WILSON has presented the Peace 
Treaty to the Senate for its “advice and con- 
sent,” and now the battle for the League of Na- 
tions enters upon its final stage. The next few 
weeks will be momentous ones in the history of America 
as well as of the world, for without the Senate’s ratifi- 
cation the United States cannot enter the League, and 
without the United States the League is doomed to fail- 
ure, and without a League the nations will be thrown 
back into the black night of secret diplomacy, economic 
exploitation, armament rivalries and inevitable wars. 

Unfortunately the issue, which looked at first as tho 
it would be decided on broad non-partizan lines un- 
der the high leadership of President Wilson and ex- 
President Taft, has now become, in the Senate at least, 
a straight out and out party fight. 

The Democratic party within and without Congress, 
be it said to its everlasting credit, has rallied with a 
unanimity almost unbelievable under the banner un- 
furled by the President. With the exceptions of Sena- 
tors Reed and Gore, there is hardly a prominent Demo- 
crat in the country in open hostility to the Covenant. 
The Republican party has done almost as well in the 
country at large, but shows up poorly in the Senate. 

In the country the party may be roughly divided into 
three factions. President Taft is the leader of the first 
and by all odds the largest group. Our big-hearted ex- 
President has held from the beginning that for the 
United States to assume new responsibilities thruout 
the world was as sound Republican doctrine as it was 
good morals. The issue, as he conceived it, was far too 
big for any party to appropriate for itself. Unquestion- 
ably the rank and file of the party is behind Mr. Taft, 
and it is his leadership on this great issue that has 
made him the leading candidate for the Presidential 
nomination for his party in 1920. The position taken by 
Mr. Taft in his correspondence with Chairman Hays 
does not indicate the slightest change of front on his 
part, but merely a willingness to accept interpretative 
reservations and a temporary limitation of membership 
to ten years, which would neither weaken the treaty nor 
require it to be sent back to the Peace Conference. 

The second Republican faction is headed by Senators 
Lodge and Knox, ex-Senator Root and Chairman Hays. 
They seem to hold that the treaty, if accepted unamend- 
ed, will spell the political defeat of the Republican party 
and the triumph of the Democratic party at the next 
election. The machine Republicans thruout the country, 
whether national, state or county, and certain business 
stand-patters are the chief constituents of this group. 

The third faction, numerically very much the smallest, 
is led by Borah, Johnson and Brandegee, that small band 
of “irreconcilables,” who are against any League, good, 
bad or indifferent, and who publicly avow that the issue 
ought to be fought out on the strictest party lines. 
Those outside the Senate who follow their leadership 
are mostly German-Americans, Irish-Americans and 
those supernationalists to whom all foreigners are half 
barbarous and whose only vision looks back to the days 
of Washington and Jefferson. 

In the Senate the Republican alignment differs con- 
siderably from that of the country at large. There is 
apparently no one in the Upper House who represents 
exactly the Taft point of view unless possibly it be Sen- 
ators McNary, McCumber and Colt. The Republicans in 


the Senate, however, can be divided into at least four 
groups. I do not claim this division is without error, but 
it is based on two trips to Washington and talks with 
many inside and outside the Senate who are supposed 
to know. 

The first group are sincerely for a League of Nations. 
They are willing to have interpretations or reservations 
but only on condition the treaty shall not be referred 
back again to the Peace Conference. They will not take 
any chances there in view of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Europe. These Senators, seven in number, are: 
Capper, Kansas; McCumber, North Dakota; McNary, 
Oregon; Colt, Rhode Island; Jones, Washington, and 
probably Spenser, Missouri, and Kellogg, Minnesota. 

The second group consists of those Republicans who 
do not want the treaty rejected and would not like to 
take responsibility on that score, but who favor reser- 
vations or amendments made to safeguard what they 
consider: the interests of the United States. These men 
are best described as ‘‘on the fence,” and may be found 
finally voting either with the first or with the third 
groups. There are eight of them: McLean, Connecticut; 
Ball, Delaware; France, Maryland; Townsend, Michi- 
gan; Nelson, Minnesota; Keyes, New Hampshire; Edge, 
New Jersey; Calder, New York. 


HE third group are the “old guard” machine Repub- 
licans—bitterly anti-Wilson and completely devoid 
of what President Butler has called “the international 
mind.” A slight admixture of Progressives is to be 
found with them. They are the backbone of the opposi- 


-tion to the League and are under the leadership of 


Lodge and Knox, who in turn are disciples for the occa- 
sion of ex-Senator Root. The stalwart twenty-six are as 
follows: Phipps, Colorado; McCormick, Illinois; Watson 
and New, Indiana; Cummins and Kenyon, Iowa; Curtis, 
Kansas; Hall and Fernald, Maine; Lodge, Massachu- 
setts; Newberry, Michigan; Norris, Nebraska; Moses, 
New Hampshire; Gronna, North Dakota; Harding, 
Ohio; Penrose and Knox, Pennsylvania; Sterling, South 
Dakota; Smoot, Utah; Dillingham and Page, Vermont; 
Sutherland and Elkins, West Virginia; Lenroot, Wis- 
consin; Warren, Wyoming. La Follette, Wisconsin, is 
generally regarded as being in this class, but it is only 
fair to say he has given no indication of his stand. 

The fourth group are the “irreconcilables.” They are 
against any kind of a League. Borah says he will leave 
the Republican party if it adopts the Covenant. The 
following comprise the changeless eight: Johnson, Cali- 
fornia; Brandegee, Connecticut; Borah, Idaho; Sher- 
man, Illinois; Fall, New Mexico; Poindexter, Washing- 
ton, and probably Frelinghuysen, New Jersey, and 
Wadsworth, New York. 

If this grouping is approximately correct it is evident 
that the Democrats cannot muster a two-thirds vote to 
ratify the treaty unamended. They have all told 47 
votes to the Republicans’ 49. But as Reed and Gore will 
not stay with them they will have to get 19 votes from 
the Republicans to add to their 45 in order to get the 64 
votes required to ratify. That would mean that, even if 
they should obtain all the votes of the first and second 
Republican groups, they would still need four votes 
from the third group—a manifest impossibility. 

But as nobody wants to reject the treaty outright 
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save the eight Republican “irreconcilables” and Senator 
Reed, the issue between the parties is clearly one of 
amendments. Right here is the whole issue. Can the 


forty-nine Republicans and the two Democratic bolters. 


hold forty-nine votes—a majority of the Senate? If so 
they can amend. Or can the forty-five Democrats who 
are for the treaty unamended gain over three Republi- 
can votes? If so they have won the fight, for the vote 
will be a tie—48 to 48—and then Vice-President Mar- 
shall will cast the deciding ballot. 

Thus it will be seen that the fifteen Senators compriz- 
ing the first and second Republican groups hold the key 
to the situation. If all but two vote with the Lodge-Knox 
combination, the treaty can be amended. If any three go 
over to the forty-five Democrats, the treaty will be ac- 
cepted unamended. It would seem as tho the Democrats 
could surely obtain three of these votes without offering 
any compromize whatever. They can certainly do so if 
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they will join the Republicans in some “face-saving” 
reservations that will not require the treaty to go back 
to the Peace Conference. The outlook, therefore, is first 
ratification without amendment, and, if that fails, rati- 
fication with interpretative reservations. In scarcely any 
event is rejection possible. 

Still, no citizen for one moment should imagine that 
it is all over but the shouting. The agitation in every 
state in the Union for the League of Nations should in- 
crease rather than abate. Let public sentiment continue 
to make itself seen, heard and felt, especially in Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey and New York, 
where the doubtful Senators reside. Let the people un- 
equivocally declare themselves upon the greatest issue 
that has confronted them since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1787. The people in the end rule. 


What About Shantung ? 


An Editorial 
By Arthur J. Brown 


MERICAN-JAPANESE relations show regret- 
table signs of increasing strain. It is true that 
the public utterances of responsible Govern- 
ment officials are highly reassuring. They al- 

ways are, and for obvious reasons. But it is also true 
that the two peoples are becoming more suspicious and 
irritated. In the United States a certain group of news- 
papers, sensational in character but reaching an enor- 
mous number of people, have long waged an anti- 
Japanese propaganda, and agitators and politicians 
have added to the clamor. In Japan a large proportion 
of the vernacular press has been anti-American for a 
considerable period. This is the more significant because 
the Japanese press is more amenable to Government 
suggestion and control than the press in this country. 
There is a censorship, and while it allows considerable 
freedom in matters of local concern, it does not hesitate 
to suppress articles on international matters which the 
Government seriously disapproves. It must be conceded 
that the Japanese have reason to criticize America, for 
the anti-Japanese legislation in some of the western 
states has been of a kind that would naturally incense 
any people. No self-respecting nation could be expected 
to acquiesce in it without indignant protest. 

This general situation is now being gravely intensi- 
fied by two exceedingly unfortunate developments. 

One is the notorious Shantung question in China. It 
is not as simple as it looks. On the China side it is easy 
to say that the province is an integral part of China, 
thoroly Chinese in both territory and in population; 
that Germany obtained her concessions there by an ex- 
torted treaty; that the Chinese have long chafed under 
the German occupation; that the Chinese Government 
was encouraged to join the Allies in the recent war by 
assurances that if it did so the Allies would support 
their claim for restoration at the Peace Conference; 
that the declaration of war automatically cancelled the 
treaty and concessions; that the Chinese Government 
wanted to participate in the Japanese-British expedi- 
tion to capture Tsing-tau, but was not permitted to do 
so; that Japan, when she obtained the German conces- 
sions, was under moral obligation to restore them to 
China; that the argument that Japan is entitled to them 
as a reward for her assistance in the war has no more 
validity than the claim of any one that he has a right 


to keep stolen property that he took from a robber; 
and that the Allies loudly proclaimed that the war was 
waged for unselfish principles and not for spoils. 

We must sympathize, therefore, with the Chinese. 
They are justly aggrieved and indignant that the Peace 
Conference should have turned the German: concessions 
over to Japan instead of to China. It is misleading to 
reply that the Peace Treaty did not give the Province 
of Shantung to Japan or deprive China of its sover- 
eignty but that it only transferred the German conces- 
sions. This is technically correct, but a witty Chinese 
has replied that a man might as well say that he is not 
holding another man’s body but only his windpipe. As 
long as Japan controls the port of Tsing-tau and the 
railway to Tsinan-fu, the provincial capital, to say noth- 
ing of the other concessions, it has virtual control of 
the province, just as any foreign power that held the 
harbor of New York and the railway to Albany would 
control the valley of the Hudson River. Diplomatic 
assurances that Japan will restore Tsing-tau at some 
future time do not satisfy the American people. If Japan 
really intends to do so she. should either do it now or 
state definitely when she will do so. Delay is seriously 
impairing her standing abroad, is dangerously increas- 
ing irritation in China, and is endangering the Senate’s 
approval of the League of Nations. 

On the other hand, the Japanese have something to 
say in rebuttal, They insist, and with reason, that China 
is their Monroe Doctrine. Indeed, as I have pointed out 
in a recent book (“The Mastery of the Far East’), 
Japan’s interests in China are more vital than Amer- 
ica’s in South America. The United States could get 
along without that continent far better than Japan 
could get along without China. While we desire South 
American trade and raw materials, we are not de- 
pendent upon them. But Japan is dependent, in part at 
least, upon the Chinese market and Chinese products. 
For example, as a great manufacturing and steel pro- 
ducing country, Japan must have ample supplies of iron 
ore. She has practically none of her own and must im- 
port her supply. The nearest place where they can be 
found in sufficient quantity is in China, which has vast 
deposits. Japan also needs China’s coal. She has some 
of her own, but not nearly enough. A great manufac- 
turing nation in this industrial era must have unlimited 
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supplies of iron and coal. China has both. Hence Japan 
wants prior rights in China. Moreover, in this era of 
international suspicion and jealousy, when so many of 
the powerful nations of the West have entrenched them- 
selves in China, we can hardly expect Japan to hold 
aloof, since her interests are far more vital than those 
of any European power. But has not the time come for 
all the powers to adopt a juster course toward China? 
Let western governments not only urge Japan to be un- 
selfishly helpful to China, but let them set an example. 
It is futile to expect that Japan will stay out as long 
as her rivals stay in. é 

The second unfortunate development has resulted 
from the uprising of the Korean people against the Jap- 
anese Government. It is a hopeless attempt; for Japan 
will not voluntarily relinquish Korea, the Korean people 
are not strong enough to obtain their independence by 
force, and other nations, having long ago recognized 
Japanese annexation of the country, will not interfere. 
But it is a pathetic movement, nevertheless, and one 
cannot but sympathize with any people who desire their 
independence from alien control. Friends of the Koreans 
are not really helping them by encouraging the revolu- 
tion as a political movement which cannot possibly suc- 
ceed. The whole American people, however, are deeply 
concerned with the methods adopted by the Japanese 
police and gendarmes in suppressing the movement. 
These methods have been characterized by a harshness 
and brutality which have stirred the indignant protest 
of all observers. The Commission on Relations with the 
Orient of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has published the facts in pamphlet form. The 
story is a gruesome one, but we believe it to be au- 
thentic and reliable. 

Americans should distinguish between the civil and 
military parties among the Japanese. The former is 
composed of enlightened and progressive men who feel 
as we do about the outrages that have been committed 
in Korea. The latter includes a large number of men 
who are thoroly Prussian in their temper and conduct. 
The civil party was gaining in influence and power when 
the uprising occurred, and gave the militarists full 
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scope for their brutal methods. Americans should there- 
fore bear in mind that there is a considerable element 
among the Japanese themselves who are greatly dis- 
turbed by the stern and iron-handed policy of the mili- 
tary party in dealing with the Koreans, and who favor 
a wise and humane policy in dealing with them. The 
Honorable Yukio Ozaki, formerly Mayor of Tokio, Min- 
ister of Education, and Minister of Justice in the Im- 
perial Cabinet in the administration of Marquis Okuma, 
said in an interview with a representative of the New 
York Evening Post, April 18: 

The cause of revolution, if it may be so called, is an- 
other instance of the evils of military control in Japanese 
affairs. The governor generals of Korea, as well as Formosa, 
always have been military men. Men from civil life have 
been given little opportunity in colonial control. As a result, 
the spirit of militarism has been felt in Korea, and the 
natives have resented it. It is time, too, that the Koreans 
be given a stronger voice in their Government. 

It would be not only unwise, therefore, but unjust to 
make indiscriminate condemnation of the whole Japa- 
nese nation, many of whose people are not permitted by 
a censored press to know all the facts, while a consider- 
able number of those who now know them are as deeply 
shocked and grieved as we are, Some of the statements 
that have been published in the daily newspapers of the 
United States cannot be substantiated, but the state- 
ments issued by the Federal Council’s Commission rest. 
upon the solid foundation of competent testimony too 
authoritative to be successfully challenged. 

The combined effect of the public discussions of the 
Shantung and Korean questions has been to intensify 
to a very grave degree the strain between the Ameri- 
can and Japanese peoples, and those who are called upon 
to deal with the resultant situation have a task of great 
difficulty and delicacy. The defeat of the League of Na- 
tions on account of the Shantung section in the peace 
treaty would make confusion worse confounded, since it 
would leave China and Japan to fight out the question 
by themselves, which they would almost certainly do by 
force of arms. The League affords the only possible hope 


for a just and peaceable solution of the present diffi- 
culty. 


_ The Black Man’s Rights 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


OTHING will be gained and infinite harm may 

be done if stubbornness unmitigated by intelli- 

gence and forbearance is relied on in the situ- 

ation that has been created by the outbreak of 
race animosity in Washington. ; 

Never mind who began it. Never mind whether an 
exceptional prevalence of criminality gave provocation 
for retaliation or not: this is not the time to accuse and 
certainly not the time to lose control. It is a time for 
coolness and common sense. 

No truth-loving person can deny that negroes accused 
of crime, and in numerous instances only suspected of 
it, have been summarily disposed of without due process 
of law. Lynching is a black spot on our escutcheon. 
Worse than that, it has given the negro, example and 
provocation of violence. No truth-regarding person will 
assert that all the promises made to the negro in Ameri- 
can political party platforms and in legislation have been 
fulfilled, nor will any one claim that the negro has always 
been fairly treated as a soldier in the American army. 
Therefore the white man cannot decently say to the col- 


ored man, and stop there: “You must keep your: temper, 
obey the law and get what you want and are entitled to 
by lawful means.” The beam must first be cast out of the 
white man’s eye. 

And this is no time to discuss the negro’s abilities 
and promise. Whether he can or cannot achieve all that 
he is ambitious to attain and to perform is at present 
an academic question. The white man must secure to 
him equality of opportunity and of rights. Nothing less, 
will appease the black man’s anger. Nothing less will 
satisfy his sense of justice. Nothing less can possibly 
satisfy the white man’s sense of self-respect. 

We have to do with a question of civilization and the 
methods of barbarism won’t work. If the white man 
dominates, his power lays him under obligation. It is 
for him to keep within the law, to obey the rule of rea- 
son, to redeem his pledges, to set example, exercize pa- 
tience, and thereby to educate in citizenship. 

Moreover, let us not forget our psychology. The negro 
responds to manners more readily than to orders. And 
this, too, is a fact of civilization. 











“Shall” or “May” 


How We Handled Verbal Dynamite in Making the Peace Treaty 
By James T. Shotwell, 


Member of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 


HE Treaty of Paris may be either worse or bet- 

ter than what people think about it now. It is 

-hardly ever possible to anticipate the judgments 

of history; but one thing is certain—that just 
as the war which it brings to a close was the most 
difficult of all the wars that have ever been fought, so 
the Treaty of Paris is the most difficult of treaties 
that has ever been made. 

The Treaty has about 80,000 words and over 400 
articles. It deals with almost every kind of problem in 
international affairs. About a thousand specialists 
drawn from all parts of the world worked at it, and 
they were not all there to help. Some were there to 
block it; most were there to change it from whatever 
else it might have been. There is hardly a clause in the 
whole long document that has not been the object of 
controversy and debate. It is difficult now when looking 
at the clauses as a whole to realize how many other 
alternatives were examined and discarded before the 
final wording was agreed upon. 

It is especially the difficulties of detail which are 
likely to escape attention; yet the Treaty is a mass of 
details. Principles may be agreed upon, but they can 
seldom be applied without conflicting with other prin- 
ciples which in themselves have perhaps an equal claim 
to consideration. And yet, a single decision must be 
reached and a single formula must be found which will 
embody that decision. 

In this finding of formula a single instance may fur- 
nish an indication of the final difficulties even after 
general plans have been agreed upon. Article 409 deals 
with the problem of erecting an International Labor 
Office with a right of supervision over the carrying out 
of international labor legislation. It states that a gov- 
erning body “may communi- 


as giving power to send impertinent notes to the gov- 
ernments of the world, or else, on the other hand, would 
lessen the discretion of the governing body by forcing 
it to subscribe to complaints with which it would be 
unwise to be identified. 

There is many a point in the Treaty in which a single 
word contains the explosive power of these divergent 
principles of “shall” and “may.” It is hardly too much 
to say there are hundreds of instances where the choice 
of words opens up as many possibilities as this. Indeed, 
the art of drafting is only second in importance to the 
choosing of the principles themselves. 

To take another instance from the same general sec- 
tion. of the Treaty: In Article 405, which was for- 
merly Article 19 of the International Labor Proposals, 
a paragraph is inserted stating that in the framing of 
international labor legislation “the Conference shall 
have due regard to those countries in which climatic 
conditions, the imperfect development of industrial or- 
ganization, or other special circumstances make the 
industrial conditions substantially different.” It was, 
to say the least, somewhat difficult to suggest to the 
state which particularly profited by this clause (Japan) 
that its industrial organization was below the stand- 
ards of the great European powers—yet the admission 
had to be secured in order to include the exception in 
a way satisfactory to the more advanced nations. 

Still another instance: That same important article 
has another clause which refers almost by name to the 
United States—‘“In the case of a federal state the power 
of which to enter into convention on labor matters is 
subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of 
that government to treat a draft convention ... as 
a recommendation only.” This sentence proved to be a 

formula to which the other 





cate” the criticisms concern- 
ing labor legislation to the 
government involved, “and 
may invite that government 
to make such statement on 
the subject as it thinks fit.” 
The question arose whether 
the verb “may” was strong 
enough, and “shall” was sug- 
gested as a substitute. Be- 
tween the two verbs “may” 
and “shall” lie whole worlds 
of discussion, and back of 
them the accumulated forces 
of national histories, institu- 
tions and interests of the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 
Representatives of some of the 
nations at the Conference felt 
that the Governing Body of ' 
the International Labor Office 
should not be a mere agency 
for registering pious resolu- 
tions. On the other hand, rep- 
resentatives of other govern- 








nations could’ not take excep- 
tion, for in noting the priv- 
ileged position of the United 
States it did so by simply de- 
scribing its government. In 
the earlier stages of the 
drafting the exception was 
stated in an adverbial rather 
than an adjectival form, and 
other nations objected to its 
inclusion. 

These are simple instances 
of the difficulties of finding 
a satisfactory expression to 
items upon which there could 
in the last instance be lit- 
tle disagreement, and they 
illustrate the difficulties of 
reaching a statement even 
where the points at issue 
were relatively beyond dis- 
pute. 

When we turn from this set 
of difficulties to the subject- 
matter itself, we reach at once 








ments felt that if “shall” were st. Louie Republic 
used it might be interpreted 
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Peace hath its problems 


a set of most interesting and 
difficult problems, In the first 
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place there is the |~ — — 
question of boundary — 

making. Under the 
spell of the map most | 
people think of boun- 
daries as something 
almost as real as the | 
rivers, mountains or | 
seas along which they | 
may run, with some | 
definite principle de- | 
termining them, al- | 
most like a law of na- | 
ture. This is true, | 
perhaps, of districts 
like Alsace-Lorraine, 
but from the Rhine 
east there is hardly a | 
single boundary which 
can be’ drawn that 
does not do violence to | 
some important prin- | 
ciple to which from 
one angle or another 
the Conference was 
pledged. 

The new nations in 
the east of Europe un- 
fortunately do not live on different sides of any clearly 
defined line. They fringe out into each other over a wide 
borderland thru which it is possible to draw several 
lines each of which would have a distinct justification. 
Still harder is the problem of dealing with islands of 
people set in the midst of other races. The city of Lem- 
berg is solidly Polish, but is surrounded by Ruthe- 
nians who form the majority of the country population 
of that part of Galicia. Add to this fact the further com- 
plication that many of the Poles are Jewish, while on 
the other hand much of the land in the country of the 
Ruthenians is owned by Polish nobles. The people them- 
selves cannot decide the question and are at war. What 
is to be done? 

Take again the case of Greece. The real center of 
Greek civilization is the ASgean Sea, with a fringe of 
Greek settlements all around it. Shall one consider that 
here we have a new form of state essentially maritime 
with its frontiers fringing the land rather than the sea? 
Most states run their frontiers from the land to the 
sea. This would reverse the process. The Greeks, as 
traders, may claim the ports along the A°gean as defi- 
nitely as the American may claim the outlets for his 
railroads and compare the water rights of the A. gean 
to the overland rights of a continental country. It is a 
new point of view in political theory, but not without 
a good deal of weight. Shall one, therefore, consider 
the A®gean civilization as a unit and turn over to it 
the ports which are claimed as essential to its trade? 
Or shall one regard the hinterland as of more impor- 
tance since they may claim that the Greeks shut them 
off from their own natural outlets to the sea? One 
thing is clear—whichever way one decides, one is bath 
right and wrong. 

Boundary making on the basis of statistics of popu- 
lation is difficult enough in itself, but is doubly diffi- 
cult when measured up against the claims of culture 
and of history. It is possible for a small section of the 
population to give the tone culturally to the whole and 
to dominate the country politically. The Italians, for 
instance, claim that they have the cultural domination 
in the Adriatic, and visitors to the Dalmatian coast 
are struck with the outer marks, at least, of this old 
Venetian quality of the maritime towns—while the 
Czechoslovaks claim that the steady pressure of racial 


Seeing Past National Boundaries | 
By Sir Eric Drummond 


Secretary General of the League of Nations 


The League has no official or legal existence until the Treaty of 
Peace is signed and ratified. An examination of the terms of the || 
treaty will show, however, that as soon as its provisions become 
effective certain duties at once will devolve upon the League. Fifteen 
days after the coming into force of the treaty a commission of five 
members, three of whom are to be appointed by the League, must 
be set up to trace the exact frontier line of the Sarre Valley. 

It is, therefore, clearly necessary to make general provision for 
the immediate and effective action of the League. To this purpose [ 
am selecting the personnel of the secretariat. Any scheme of organiza- 
tion must be approved by the committee appointed by the Plenary 
Conference, and all appointments ratified by the Council. We are 
working out plans for a truly international secretariat. Its members 
will have an international character of mind. They must divest them- 
selves of national preconceptions. Its members are not to be appointed 
by or to be regarded as the representatives of their respective nations. 
When important national interests are involved it will be found 
essential that Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries should attend 
meetings of the Council and assembly. 

The secretariat must show an entirely impartial aspect. There must 
be one guiding principle—that of securing really first-rate men and 
women interested heart and soul in the success of the League. Their 
quick response is the finest augury for the League’s success.— 


movement offers a 
dynamic counterclaim 
less visible but more 
powerful. The Mag- 
yars admit the statis- 
tical claims of Ru- 
manians in Transyl- 
vania and of Slovaks 
in Slovakia, but cher- 
ish the proud memory 
of centuries of domi- 
nation among these 
people since the Turks 
were driven out. 
Should one count 
heads and decide upon 
the basis of popula- 
tion, the result might 
lead to a distinct de- 
cline in the standards 
of civilization. 

Again, the senti- 
mental claims of his- 
tory are often just as 
real as the demands 
of nationality. The 
fact that Upper Si- 
lesia has never be- 
longed to Poland since the rise of modern states is as 
real a fact in its way as the national history of Bohemia. 
The century-long submission of the Slovenes to the 
Hapsburgs makes difficult a correct reading of plebis- 
cites in that section of the new kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. In planning for the future one 
cannot ignore the bearing of these historic factors in 
the erection of new states. 

From more than one point of view there could be no 
settlement of these problems that was not wrong, and 
when one adds to racial claims the legitimate demands 
of economics, the need for provisions for transit and for 
markets, the rival claims for territories with supplies 
of raw material, the geographical and strategical ele- 
ments in boundaries that would overrun cross-country 
railroad lines, and a dozen other considerations varying 
with each new boundary, one realizes that the decisions 
of the Paris Peace Conference, no matter what they 
were, would leave the door open to further controversy. 

It is quite possible, of course, that the actual boun- 
daries drawn in the Treaty are open to objection, but 
it should be remembered that no boundaries can be 
drawn which will meet the approval of all parties con- 
cerned. This being the case, it would surely be well for 
liberal minded people the world over to concentrate a 
little less upon the map itself and more upon the inter- 
national policies of the new states which have been 
erected. 

The question of policies is of course even more dif- 
ficult than that of boundary making. The one fact 
which stands out from history and geography as well 
as from a study of the present situation is, that the 
whole Danube Valley is intrinsically one and that the 
erection of new states with intensified national feelings 
along that great international waterway may result in 
retrogression rather than in progress, unless some 
means is found to unite them to some degree in com- 
mon policies. Their boundaries must not be rigid bar- 
riers to trade or they will mutually suffer; and yet the 
one great solvent for their difficulties is impossible— 
namely, Free Trade. Even a Zollverein or Customs 
Union is perhaps beyond the limits of immediate pos- 
sibility. How can they be brought together, suffering 
still, as they do, from the antagonisms of the war, to 
face the future constructively [Continued on page 168 
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Behind the Scenes 


at the Circus 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


OST of us, at one time or another in the 

Golden Age, have cherished an ambition to 

join a circus. The gipsy life, sleeping in rail- 

way cars, eating in a tent, wearing tights 

and spangles, fascinated our young minds. Even now, 
some of us would give a good deal to find out what 
circus folks are like and to have a few glimpses of cir- 
cus life behind the scenes. Therein lies the opportunity 
of the writer. This summer I seized the opportunity, 
and for a week had as my traveling companions acrobats 
and wrestlers, bareback riders and clowns. But the best 
way to tell the story is to start right in at the beginning. 
In front of the old courthouse in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, the other day, one who had not forgotten the 
aspirations and thrills of his youth stood with a mist 


before his eyes and saw a bit of the golden age take on - 


reality again. A guard of the town police turned the 
corner of the square. Back of this, with clattering hoofs, 
rode four mounted hussars. A band with coats as glo- 
riously red as ever, 





started the thrills |, 
chasing up and 
down his_ spine. 
Elephants, camels, 
clowns, lions and 
tigers in cages, a 
cowboy brass band, 
Indians, closed 
cages, a yellow tal- 
lyho full of bespan- 
gled circus ladies. 
There were no Cos- 
sacks—a sign of 
changed times. At 
last, the steam cal- 
liope and boyhood’s 
ambition realized. 
Behind it, trudging 
in time to its 


Capt. Bill Curtis be- 
side the giant spool on 
which he can wind his 
biggest tent in four 
and a half minutes 





























Scottie—a circus hero—is a Scottish terrier who suckled a lion 
cub until it grew to be nearly twice as large as its adopted mother 
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Freddie _ Biggs. 
the clown troupe’s 
Julian _Eltinge, 
gets in some 
deadly comedy 
work—on a 
brother clown 


strains, the 
“towner” 
marched to 
the circus lot, 
with a lump in 
his throat when 
for a block the 
professor 
played “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 
Northward 
from the 
square, down 
an avenue 
lined with no- 
ble old shade 
trees and 


Dixie ‘“man- 
sions” which 
boast real 
front yards, 














the parade 
makes its 
shrill and glit- 
tering  prog- 
ress to the cir- 
cus lot. And 
such a lot! At the very borderland between city 
and country; trim new bungalows and apartmert 
houses on one hand, on the other billowing golden 
fields ripe for harvest; and for a horizon line the 
blue wall of the Cumberlands. The side show, in 
modern fashion, is laid out like a street of Coney 
Island, with two lines of canvas booths instead of 
a single tent. At the head of the street, capping a gen- 
tle slope of hillside, the “big top” with all colors fly- 
ing. The circus smithy is under a giant elm. In an 
adjacent pasture sits the range wagon and the canvas 
restaurant, known to the profession as the “‘cook house.” 
Behind the big top, to the north, are the pad room and 
the dressing tent; to the west, the horse tents and a 
line of gay circus wagons. Over all, a summer sky and 
summery cumulus clouds, drifting lazily. 

Dinner is being served in the cook house. An Indian 
hangs his war bonnet on one of the tent stakes; thru 
the canvas door is filing a little army of hungry circus 
folks, .cowboys and cowgirls, “razorbacks” of dusky 
complexion, “kid show” freaks, ticket sellers, acrobats 
and clowns. We are the guests of honor and sit close to 
the entrance. We have white table cloths, china with 
gilt edges, iced tea with decorative slices of lemon, a 


John the equilibrist, and his wife, Mary. 
Last week, while Mary was balancing him on 
a long “perch pole,” she stumbled and lost 
control. Now John limps, but that’s all in 
the game—and he can smile about it 
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Here comes the parade 
—mounted hussars, tigers 
in cages, a cowboy brass 
band, Indians, and last, 
hurrah! the steam calliope 


choice of veal or cold 
lamb, served in gen- 
erous platters, and 
cabinet pudding for a 
“chaser.” 

It is good food, 
served with honest 
and simple hospital- 
ity and the open air 
for an appetizer; it 
is good banter, too. 
But neither to the 
banter nor to the ra- 
tions will the happy 
guest give his undi- 
vided attention— 
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We saunter thru the connection into the big top. It is 
deserted but for two or three workmen, straightening 
the ring banks. Near the flags door (the entrance for 
performers) a few red-coated bandmen are having an 
after-dinner smoke. Outside the “flags” some of the 
heavier paraphernalia of the clown troupe, miniature 
battleships and submarines the most conspicuous, is 
piled on the ground. A canvas sidewall links the big top 
with the pad room and the dressing tent, but the curi- 
osity of impecunious towners usually keeps it sagging 
to a level low enough for visibility. In the pad room the 
horses are being groomed and bridled. In the dressing 
room some of the clowns are getting into their fantastic 
make-ups. 

It is nearly 1:15, so -ve hurry back to the marquee 
to see the gates opened. A hundred or more 
towners are impatiently awaiting there, tick- 
ets in hand. The minute the ropes are untied 
from the irons, they begin streaming in, while 
from the menagerie tent behind us a chorus of 
lemonade venders and sellers of reserved seats 
starts the lions roaring. The cash register 
clinks merrily as it rings up extra quarters 
for husky youths who are discerned by the 
keen-eyed ticket sellers to be older than twelve. 

What is there in the nature of mothers, 
might I ask after watching them for a week 
at the gates, that makes them so reluctant to 
admit that they have children older than 
twelve? A woman 
who wouldn’t practise 
‘deceit about anything 
else will humiliate a 
‘boy of fourteen or 

fifteen on circus day 


A clown now — he’s 
barely fifteen — but 
father and mother, ex- 
acting masters, are 
coaching him in the art 
of bareback _ riding 





while such _ distrac- 
tions as a stream of 
wholesome good- 
looking circus women, 
ringmasters, animal 
trainers and clowns 
glide past. In Quaker 
fashion, the women 
and the men are seg- 
regated; the lines of 
caste are drawn, too, 
and the laborers are 
kept apart from the 
aristocrats of the 
ring and the slack 
wire. 








by dressing him in 
his outgrown short 
pants, or she will 
carry a lusty  off- 
spring of school age 
in her arms rather 
than give the show 
its rightful dues of 
an extra quarter. Not 
once but fifty times a 
day, does this sort of 
thing occur in the 
marquee, until it has 
come about that every 
ticket taker is some- 








The distant bark- A circus camp following of small 
ing of the sideshow boys, eager to gain admittance by 
ite watering the elephants or by help- 
— = the lem- ing to raise the top of the big tent 

venders waxes 


in loudness and eloquence as the meal draws to a close. 
The visitors—colloquially, “towners”—are arriving by 
street car, farm wagon, motor and foot. “Happy” opens 
up the ticket wagon, wearing his justly famous smile. 
The “fixer” has tied a rope across the entrance to the 
“mainest show” and is grimly’ oiling a cash register 
(purpose soon to be disclosed) in the shade of the 
marquee. 

In the menagerie tent, just back of him, “Shorty,” 
the elephant trainer, is making a big bull elephant push 
the wagon cages into a final nice alignment before the 
show. The hulking beast follows the little man around 
as docilely asa trained terrier, obeying the touch of a 
wand of authority, which upon close inspection proves 


to be nothing more formidable than the upper half of a ~ 


broken walking stick. 


thing of a cynic. 

















The noisy clowns whose slap-stick sense of the comic springs 
from high animal spirits and is not laid aside at the tent door 




















The circus has improved on the Arab’s method of folding his tent and quietly stealing away. Even before the night performance 
the gipsies of the cireus are packing to be off; tomorrow morning they will awake somewhere else in their wanderings 


“Madam, he is almost as tall as you are!” 

“Lady, why not put the boy down and let him carry 
you?” 

“Madam, this show lasts for two hours. Do you mean 
to hold that big child in your lap all that time?” 

Almost invariably the mother is as indignant as the 
boy is flattered, and clink! goes the cash-register, ring- 
ing up another quarter. 

Thru the menagerie tent, now a hubbub of conversa- 
tion and shouts and bellows and roars, we pick our way 
back to the big top. The advertized performance does 
not begin until 2:15, but long before that the band 
strikes up with a few appetizers, and Freddie Biggs, the 
clown troupe’s Julian Eltinge, is getting in some deadly 
comedy work on the early arrivals. He requests one of 
the visitors to tie his shoestrings, and as the tying is in 
process Freddie raises his skirts to high water level and 
displays a dazzlingly gaudy barber-pole stocking. With 
that he has the crowd laughing and then proceeds to 
keep it laughing until the show begins. He accosts a 
gallant young man and suddenly flings himself on the 
victim’s shoulder. He faints in another’s gentleman’s 
arms. A third fans him for a full minute before he 
discovers that he is furnishing amusement to a thou- 
sand delighted spectators. 

The clock of the circus is the band; by what it plays 
the performers make their entrances and time their acts 
and exits. The cue for the “grand opening’? sounds—the 
parade around the hippodrome track. In the menagerie 
tent “Shorty” has his elephants waiting in line, decked 
with all their holiday trappings. In the - room the 
Roman equestrians, the 
Colonial girls on white 


gled banners unfold. No crowd can resist that. The 
show is on—amid whoops of delight. The march con- 
cludes with a final burst of applause as the horsemen 
dash back to the pad room to the lilt of “Dixie.” 

From your post at the “flags entrance” you can now 
watch the whole company pass in review and gain close- 
up impressions of what circus folks are like. In gen- 
eral—for in a family of more than five hundred there 
are, of course, a few exceptions—they are the most lika- 
ble collection of humans that the present writer has 
come across in ten years of newspaper work and travel. 
There is nothing affected or “up stage” about them, as 
is so often the way with theatrical people. Their work is 
so crowded with activity that they have no time to be 
anything but moral, even if they had a desire to be other- 
wise. They are wholesome open-air folks with healthy 
minds and healthy bodies. They walk into one’s affections 
so naturally and easily that, in the good old bromide 
phrase, you “seem to have known them always.” They 
are simple and natural and frank and possessed of the 
kind of courtesy that comes from the inside, not from 
artificial training. The great majority, I found, either 
were country born and bred, or of “circus families,” 
and never had drifted far from the country simplicity 
and genuineness, 

The password, if one were challenged, was, “I’m with 
it,” and for my part, I am not ashamed to own that I 
came to speak those words with feeling, straight from 
the heart. I saw the circus army in fair days and in 
storm (for weather is wonderfully assorted this sea- 
son!) when the gate was lean and when the gate was 

ee _ fat; and every man and 
woman of the army who 


——— pry we soir a | Oh. Those Women had — “with it” long 
cowgiris an ndlans, e enoug Oo earn a service 
clowns and the bespangled By Ed. Howe stripe always put his 
acrobats are forming in Shall we be compelled to fight the women finally? shoulder to the wheel with 
line. || I believe everything a lady says. Also everything a | the spirit of a centurion. 

And now the ideal place preacher says. “Hutch,” the manager, 
to stand is just outside || The number of nice women who cut their dresses too low | was a true general, but 
the big tent’s stage door, || in the neck is appalling. _ he was no better soldier 


called “the flags” entrance order to keep her health. 


Every woman must play with a baby about so much in 


than “Dynamite” of the 





because -once its curtain Husbands are always saying “Come on” and wives are stake wagon. I heard the 

was of draped flags in- always saying “Wait a minute.” ” boss horseman described 

stead of striped canvas, Women give surgeons free advertising with the abandon by a clown as the “tough- 
: which men show when they talk about automobiles. 3 ee 

as nowadays. With a A favorite observation of some women when they pass est in the world”; a 

blare and a clash of cym- some other woman on the street is “She might as well have || little later I heard how 

bals the band strikes up nothing on!” this same cavalry captain 


a patriotic march. The When a woman has a guest at her home, she will put a | stood by with the tears 


horsemen gallop from the him if he uses them. 


fine display of towels in his room but she will talk about 


streaming down his death- 


pad room into the hippo- I know a woman who lately invested in a permanent wave. | CTY cheeks after a col- 
drome track, brandishing It was a fussy job putting it in, lasting four hours, and it | lision had killed two of 
American flags, and from came out in three hours. his precious dapple grays. 


the top of the big tent Atchison, Kansas 
two enormous star span- 


, | Twice a day dainty little 
|S Continued on page 164 
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The New Melting Pot 


By Sidney L. Gulick 


Author of “American Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship” 


EXT to the League of Nations the most im- 
portant international issue before the Amer- 
ican people is immigration. 

There are at present half a dozen bills be- 
fore Congress to revise our immigration laws. The 
Raker bill completely suspends all Far and Near Eastern 
immigration permanently. The Johnson bill prohibits 
immigration for two years. Others stress particular 
provisions such as passports, registration, education, 
deportation, etc. But these bills are more destructive 
than constructive in character. 

The type of bill that should be passed before the 
floodtide uf post-war immigration sets in should fulfil 
three conditions: 

First. It should allow no more immigrants to come 
from any single people than we can Americanize. 

Second. It should admit immigrants only in accordance 
with our capacity to absorb them without disturbing 
our economic system. 

Third. It should be absolutely free from all race dis- 
crimination. 

There is one proposal before Congress that fulfils 
these requisites. It is the proposal made by “The Na- 
tional Committee for Constructive Immigration Legis- 
lation,” and is now being considered by the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of 
Representatives. 

The cardinal features of this proposal are as follows: 

1. The regulation of all immigration on a percentage 
principle, with the application of this principle to each 
people or mother-tongue group separately but impar- 
tially. 

2. The annual admission of from 3 to 10 per cent of 
those of each people already naturalized, including the 
American-born children of that people as recorded in 
the Census of 1920. 

3. The creation of an Immigration Commission to de- 























Press Illustrating 

These Chinese girls—immigrants and daughters of immigrants— 
proved patriots in their hard work to sell Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps during the past campaigns in New York 





termine annually 
the rate within the 
specified limits, 
with power to ad- 
mit or exclude 
labor under excep- 
tional circum- 
stances, to formu- 
late plans for the 
distribution of 
immigration, and 
to deal with other 
specified and ex- 
ceptional matters 
of importance, in- 
cluding the for- 
mulation of edu- 
cational standards 
for naturalization. 

4, The raising of 
the standards of 
qualifications for 
citizenship and the 
extension of the 
privileges of nat- 
uralization to 
every one who 
qualifies. “ ‘aie a: 

5. The separa- "" e’s t 1e best American in our regi- 
tion of the citizen- Saami sald ome of the Yanks inthe 
ship of a_ wife 


sergeant, Sing Kee, who was awarded 
from that of her the Distinguished Service Medal for 


husband. his bravery in running eight miles thru 
6. The repeal of shrapnel and machine gun fire as 
all , laws ee messenger to an advance battalion 


specifically and differentially with the Chinese. 

Under this percentage proposal the maximum per- 
missible immigration from the different countries, 
reckoned on a 10 per cent basis, would have been as 
follows for the year 1919: 














Maximum 
Countries Actual Immigration Permissible 
1912 1913 1 1919 
United Kingdom ............ 82,978 88,204 73,417 603,348 
EE 27,554 32,268 29,391 200,783 
ED 23s swcwuneeeeatket-6 27,788 34,329 35,734 679,256 
Total, Northwest Europe... 161,299 181,887 164,133 1,544,085 
IE en et a ee aka edbaliaiers @4-% 157,134 265,542 283,738 95,478 
Austria-Hungary ........... 178,882 254,825 278,152 132,837 
RR SAREE A pe 162,395 291,040 255.660 125,678 
Total, South, Central, East 
and North Europe...... 559,356 877,819 906,395 382,678 
Rr rE TT ea 1,608 2,022 2,354 2,353 
RN eintuskihswedcarese aed 6,136 8,281 8,929 2,481 


These figures show that there would be no restriction 
but rather a large permissible increase from Northwest 
Europe. Immigration from such countries as Italy, Aus- 
tria, the Balkans and Russia, however, would have been 
cut down more than a half, while immigration from 
China and Japan would have been negligible. 

But the immigration question is not merely a question 
of percentages. Millions of immigrants are here already. 
They must be Americanized. The present naturalization 
laws need amendments in the direction of wiping out 
all needless, disheartening and technical difficulties and 
at the same time raising the intellectual and moral re- 
quirements of citizenship. In [Continued on page 163 
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Don’t Pray for Rain—Buy It 


How to Control Dry Weather in the Countryside 
By F..F. Rockwell 


AVE you ever had any trouble with bugs and 

plant diseases in your garden? Of course! 

What would you do if a new “bug” should 

suddenly be discovered that would attack 
everything in your garden, from asparagus to turnips, 
and do more damage each season, on the whole, than 
all the other bugs you have ever met put together? 
What would you give for an “effective” control to use 
against such a garden pest? 

And if, in addition to being effective against this 
newest and worst of all bugs, the material you got to 
use against it would also result in as great an increase 
in yield as any fertilizer you ever used—then what 
would you consider this new material worth? 

These are exactly the conditions the gardener is up 
against, in controlling the effects of dry weather in the 
garden. And the “control” which is available is— 
“irrigation”! 

What is “irrigation”? 

In two words, it is artificial rain. But it is really more 
than that, because it is rain under absolute control; 
rain when you want it, and the exact amount in which 
you want it, and where you want it. 

I have had under close observation thousands of gar- 
dens, large and small, and I feel that it is well within 
the facts to say that drouth and dry weather cause 
more shrinkage in yield from the home garden than all 
the insects and diseases put together. I make a dis- 
tinction between drouth and dry weather because most 
people do not realize the effect that an ordinary “dry 
spell,” which does not reach the proportions of a real 
killing “drouth,” has upon plant growth—flowers and 
shrubs, as well as vegetables. Only one who has seen 
a garden, part of which was supplied with an abun- 
cance of moisture while the rest had to get along with 
that supplied by natural rainfall, can realize the tre- 
mendous difference which a full abundance of moisture 
at all times means. Most people, however, have had oc- 
casion to notice the effect, often almost startling, of 


water used on parts of the lawn, grounds or garden 
where the re- 


plentifully supplied with moisture and remain in con- 
dition are often able to withstand or to “grow away 
from” attacks which ordinarily do a great deal of in- 
jury. On one of the biggest market garden farms of the 
country, where over six hundred acres are under irri- 
gation, the necessity for spraying for insects and 
diseases has practically disappeared! That is not an 
experiment station theory, but the result of years of 
actual field practise. 

Also, irrigation will benefit the growth of flowers or 
vegetables as much as any fertilizer you have ever used. 
Of course water is not a fertilizer. But on the other 
hand all the fertilizer in the world, and the best of it, 
will not succeed in making your plants grow when 
moisture in the soil is wanting. The roots of the plant 
are so constructed and the “digestive apparatus” of the 
plant (if it may be so called) can take up and absorb 

















The nozzle line irrigation system throws a thin stream of water 
twenty-five feet into the air, from which it descends like rain 
upon the thirsty shrubbery. By revolving the pipe from side to 
side, a strip of vegetation fifty feet wide can be drenched with 
each line of irrigation. This system applies water very evenly 





mainder was food on ly 
beginning to j when it is in 
suffer for liquid form. 
want of it. In other 

The _ first words, . you 
effect of can pu a 
drouth or ooryanon a 
even dry ars’ worth o 
weather is to fertilizer on 
weaken the 


vitality of 
growth. This 
means that 
the plants fall 
easy prey to 
every insect 
or disease by 
which they 
are liable to 
be attacked. 
On the other 








a ten by ten 
foot plot, and 
if there were 
no way in 
which that 
plot could oc- 
casionally re- 
ceive mois- 
ture, either in 
the form of 
rain or by 
being  sup- 








hand, plants 
which are 
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During a long dry spell, what a comfort it would be to see your strawberry bed growing under 
a mist-like spray of artificial rain. Here the old-time lawn sprinkler is brought up to date 


[ Continued 
on page 167 
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Wealth and Traffic 
Demand the Best 


Tess why Sheridan Road in Kenilworth 
and Winnetka, Illinois, is paved with 
concrete. 


This famous street leading through these 
wealthy Chicago suburbs receives practically all 
of the motor traffic passing in and out of Chicago 
through the exclusive North Shore residential 
district. Normal traffic is indicated by a count of 
motor vehicles made Sunday, May 11, when over 
4,000 automobiles passed over the concrete shown 
above in six hours. 


Kenilworth and Winnetka didn’t have to con- 
sider first cost—but they were vitally.interested 
in last cost. When you consider cost, let it be 
ultimate cost only. Choice will then be concrete, 
as it has been in hundreds of small towns where 
wealth and traffic are secondary to returns on the 
investment. Whatever your paving problem— 
road, street or alley—concrete is the answer. 








Write our nearest District Office for a free copy of “‘ Your Streets.’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES AT 


ATLANTA DES MOINES KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS HELENA MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 























What’s Happened 


The Bureau of Immigration has 3600 
aliens booked for deportation, all de- 
clared undesirables. 


Eight steel cargo vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board have 
been assigned to trade routes io Ger- 
many. 


»-Ship owners refused concessions to 
striking seamen, and 250 loaded ships 
were tied up at New York, with 14,000 
marine workers idle. 


Thirty thousand cigar workers in 
New York City are idle, and Bolshev- 
ism is suspected as a reason. Strikers 
ask 50 per cent wage increase. 


The summer session attendance at 
Columbia University is 9393, atl parts 
of the world being represented. Only a 
fifth come from New York City and 
suburbs. 


One hundred thousand is the estimat- 
ed number of drug addicts in New York 
City, and less than 4000 have regis- 
tered with the State Bureau of Nar- 
cotic Drug Control. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
forecast a domestic sugar crop of 
2,216,000,000 pounds, 147,000,000 
pounds more than the average of the 
preceding six years. 


Ten were killed and twenty-five in- 
jured when a dirigible balloon in test 
flight caught fire and crashed 500 feet 
thru the roof of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Alien anarchists awaiting deporta- 
tion at Ellis Island tried to spread 
“red” propaganda among immigrants 
at the station, but were caught and 
segregated under guard. 


A Senate bill proposes to chalk off 
all sentences imposed upon American 
fighters by courts martial during the 
war, except for crimes. that would be 
tried as felonies in civil courts. 


It is reported in Berlin that Bela 
Kun’s Red Army has been supplanted 
in Budapest, the Hungarian capital, by 
“terror troops,” who, having distrib- 
uted arms to the ragged proletariat, 
are starting a new reign of terror. 


The postage rate on airplane mail 
has been reduced to two cents an ounce. 
First class mail will go by airplane if 
it will reach destination sooner than by 
train. 


Premier Nitti of Italy, speaking in 
the Chamber of Deputies, has warned 
Italian labor that he will remain un- 
shakably firm in dealing with general 
strikes, should they occur in Italy. 


Twenty New York State Republican 
leaders have pledged themselves to or- 
ganize Republican women under the 
party banner, and to appoint women to 
positions of authority within the party. 


The Pacific fleet, six superdread- 
noughts, thirty destroyers and tenders, 
leading the way for the 200 naval craft 
assigned to Pacific waters, have sailed 
for the western coast via the Panama 
Canal. 


The United States has, exclusive of 
German papers, 1232 foreign language 
newspapers and periodicals. Only about 
sixty are radical publications. The rest 
are being used for Americanization 
purposes. 


Members of two Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, golf clubs have been forbidden 
by the state police on action of the 
Lord’s Day League to play on Sunday, 
thereby causing a storm of protest to 
sweep the state. 


Having won a decisive victory in the 
fight to put the ban on all beer in the 
prohibition enforcement bill, the “drys” 
in the House threaten to deny one the 
right of storing in the home, liquor 
bought before July 1. j 


No officially sanctioned German- 
American marriages will occur in the 
Rhineland until the peace treaty is rat- 
ified, according to military ruling. 
American-loving frauleins who have 
prepared trousseaus must wait. 


Two of Chicago’s big strikes have 
just been settled: 10,000 stock yard 
workers have gone back to work and 
the Fire Department engineers have 
resumed duty. The city had faced peril 
of fire with fire fighters out. 


Eight thousand union men on street, 
subway and elevated lines in Boston 
and adjacent cities went out on strike 
recently. For a time 532 miles of track 
were unused. The strike was settled by 
granting an eight-hour day and wage 
increases. 


Manufacturers, technical experts and 
reserve army officers have formed an 
Army Ordnance Association with ten 
thousand membership to keep the war’s 
lessons fresh and forestall such unpre- 
paredness as existed when the United 
States entered the world war. 


A million and a half tons of shipping 
was tied up in the port of New York 
by the seamen’s strike. The strikers re- 
fused to settle on the 10 per cent wage 
increase offered by the Shipping Board, 
demanding an eight-hour day and pref- 
erential employment of union labor. 


Governor Smith of New York called 
a special term of the Supreme Court 
for August 11 to investigate “Red” ac- 
tivities. Ohio and Illinois have sent to 
New York representatives to codperate 
with the Lusk Committee. “Reds” in 
the Middle West will be investigated. 


As three million of the four million 
men who held Government policies have 
dropped them, the decentralization of 
the’ War Risk Insurance Bureau and 
the establishment of new local offices 
on a regular insurance basis is recom- 
mended by Commissioner Charles E. 
Hughes. 


Five thousand American Hebrews 
have registered to establish a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine; Nathan 
Straus, the New York philanthropist, 
is mentioned as the first mayor of Jeru- 
salem. Professions, handicrafts and 
commercial lines are represented among 
the registrants. 


The German Workmen’s Council of 
the Social Democratic and German 
Democratic parties is against a general 
strike but favors the participation of 
workmen in a demonstration “of their 
international solidarity, the common 
fight of the entire proletariat, the cap- 
ture of political power, a world revo- 
lution and socialistic freedom.” 
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YOU'D HARDLY RECOGNIZE IT AS THE SAME ANIMAL; NOW, WOULD YOU— 


When the Senate gets in the ring with the League of Nations 
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And when the President conducts the performance 
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The New Melting Pot 


(Continued from page 159) 
order to accomplish this the National 
Committee advocates that applicants 
for citizenship shall pass “certain tests 
prescribed by and carried out under the 
supervision of the Immigration Com- 
mission (1) in reading and speaking 
the English language, (2) in the princi- 
ples of personal and public hygiene, (3) 
in the history of the American people, 


(4) in the methods and ideals of the- 


Government of the United States, and 
(5) in the rights and duties of citizens.” 

No doubt we should and will welcome 
all the immigration we can wholesomely 
incorporate into our industrial, social 
and political system. But there is dan- 
ger lest unregulated immigration shall 
bring to us vast multitudes of those for 
whom we have no real room. Their 
presence will force living standards 
and wages downward, produce unem- 
ployment among those who have been 
here for years and create widespread 
unrest and class conflict, and in general 
conditions which prepare fertile soil for 
I. W. W. and Bolshevist propaganda. 

Such a conservative student of busi- 
ness conditions as Mr. Vanderlip has 
stated that England must export from 
five to six million people unless she 
gets on her feet at once. What then 
must be the facts as to Germany, It- 
aly and Central Europe, which are 
economically'on the verge of a voleano? 
If our immigration laws stand as they 
are, millions of immigrants will begin 
pouring thru Ellis Island as soon as 
transportation is available. The literacy 
test will indeed keep out the illiterates, 
but that is all. If 5,000,000 educated 
Germans seek our shores there is no 
law to keep them out. 

Furthermore, several million emi- 
grants will quite likely return to Eu- 
rope in the next year or two. They will 
probably not stay there permanently 
and most of them have no such expecta- 
tion. When they come back they will 
bring friends and relatives with them. 

The general plan, then, of the Na- 
tional Committee for Constructive Im- 
migration Legislation is the most equi- 
table and scientific attempt yet made 
to solve the immigration problem. It 
can cause no just complaint on the part 
of any foreign nation and will com- 
pletely harmonize America’s immigra- 
tion policy with her treaty obligations 
to China, which obligations are at pres- 
ent violated by our existing Chinese 
legislation. 

It will also remove the whole feeling 
of irritation that Japan has had against 
the United States during the past dec- 
ade and thus do away with the only 
danger of war at present on our po- 
litical horizon. 

Those of our readers who may be 
further interested in this immigration 
proposal can get detailed information 
from the offices of the National Commit- 
tee at 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York City. The committee consists 
of more than one thousand of America’s 
most eminent citizens drawn from every 
state in the Union. Its proposal should 
be adopted by Congress. 

New York 
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OFFICE OR FACTORY 
VISIT TO THE CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS, 23 
WEST 44TH STREET AND 22 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY, OR ANY CRANE 
BRANCH LOCATED IN OVER FIFTY CITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, WILL WELL 


IN THESP EXHIBIT ROOMS AN 
EXTENSIVE LINE OF HIGH GRADE PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES AND PIPING EQUIPMENT FOR 
HEATING, SANITATION, REFRIGERATION 
AND VACUUM CLEANING IS SHOWN, AND 
YOU WILL BE AIDED IN MAKING PROPER 
AND PLEASING SELECTIONS OF THESE FIX- 


TAKE WITH YOU YOUR ARCHITECT, 
OR HEATING AND PLUMBING CONTRACTOR, 
AS HE MAY GREATLY AID IN 
THE MATERIAL SUITED TO YOUR REQUIRE- 


CRANE Co. 


CRANE 


MATERIALS COVER 
PRACTICALLY EVERY- 
THING USED IN THE 
PIPING AND EQUIP- 
ING OF ANY BUILD- 
ING AND ARE FURNISH- 
ED THROUGH THE 
PLUMBING AND HEAT- 
ING TRADES. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD OR 
REMODEL A HOME, 


HOTEL, APARTMENT, 
BUILDING, A 


WEST 451Tn 


SELECTING 
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The care of large lawns presents 
real difficulty today because of 
the scarcity. and high cost of 
labor. However, if you are en- 
countering any of these difficulties, 
the Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower 
will solve your problems. 


The Ideal is a wonderful labor & 
and time saver. It is a simple 
trouble-proof machine—easy to 
operate and easy to care for. 
Cuts just as close to walks, trees, F 
flower beds and other obstacles as § 
a hand mower. Moreover, 

Ideal is 

one, and keeps the sod firm and 
smooth, 


Sold on a guarantee of positive 

satisfaction. Write for catalog and 

ask for details of our five day 
al offer. 


Ideal Lawn Mower Company 
RB. E, Olds, Chairman 
425 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich, 


Re ne ee a ee ee 


ieee i ee sa 


i Build Now! ff 
h And specify “‘Yale § 
4 Builders’ Locks and § 
3 Hardware’’ for : 
Positive Security 
Correct Design 
Long Service 


° The “li 

| YALE & TOWNE ¥ 

} Manufacturing Company §) 
{8 9 E. 40th St.,New York City By 
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Shur-on spectacles made with 


rocking pads are especially 
adapted for children. 


fortable on nose and ears. 


Com- 


Frames are lighter, look better, 
and prevent lenses from break- 
ing or chipping. In consulting 
your oculist, optometrist or 
optician specify “Z” style 
Shelltex Shur-on. 


Look for 
Shur-on 
in the bridge 


Quality Beyond Question 
E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Get your glasses where you can get Shur-ons. 


out this ad and mail it to us, with yo e and 
"Oizonbe and ——S wil send ty nr “Famous 


KARNAK RAZOR postpaid. 
e razor for ph FREE; fr then if you like it pay us 

He ‘35. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 

MORE COMPANY, Dept.350 St. Louis, Mo, 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Rosalind risks her neck doing a blind 
somersault from the back of one gal- 
loping horse to the back of another; 
but her husband, the ringmaster, is no 
“slacker” either. I saw him volunteer, 


A |the other day, when labor was scarce, 


for stake driving—the humblest job on 
the lot. In overalls and an undershirt, 
he swung a sledge and tugged at ropes 
and whistled—just as he is whistling 
now as he and Rosalind emerge from 
the big top in triumph to thunderous 
applause. The act went well today! 
Here comes John the Equilibrist and 
his sturdy little wife, Mary. After 
they pass outside the “flags” John is 


N \limping. Last week while Mary was 


balancing him on a long “perch pole,” 
she stumbled and lost control....A 
sprained ankle—he was “lucky.” Yes, 
it may bother him most of the season, 
but that’s all in the game, you know, 
and he can smile about it. 

Another burst of applause. It’s for 
Mile. Zora and “Shorty” and their 
trained elephant act. Here comes Zora 
now, in tights and a natty uniform coat, 
with a military cape of glorious hue. 
“Circusy?” Yes. But no one can meet 
Zora and not associate her with what 
the South calls “quality.” She was a 
college girl when she and “Shorty” fell 
in love and eloped. If she cared to, she 
could hold her head high and associate 
with “class”; but, more to the point, she 
can hold her head high among tried 
folks and true. The test by fire was not 
long ago; it dates back only to a day 
in spring when Kas, a bull elephant, 
tried to kill Zora’s husband. 

“Kas meant to finish him, right 
enough,” one of the keepers related. 
“He had ‘Shorty’ gripped with two 
front legs and draggin’ him down on 
the ring bank. We threw the hooks into 
the bull’s legs. No use—he was out to 
kill! Zora never lost her head. She 
grabbed a hook and threw it into Kas’s 
mouth and yanked with all her might. 
No use! We could hear ‘Shorty’s ribs 
pop, and the cold sweat dripped off us. 
All that saved ‘Shorty’s’ life was that 
the ring bank broke. He got up and 
wobbled to his feet and gave the bull a 
beating. He had to—to show he was 
still the master. Then he fainted—three 
broken ribs. We called a doctor. All of 
that time Zora had faced the music. 
Say! It’s no cinch to keep your nerve 
like that, with a beast tryin’ to mur- 
der your husband, right before your 
eyes!” 

Tiens! This will never do—we are 
getting serious about a business which 
is more than half comedy. Into the big 
top dashes a troupe of noisy clowns, 
presently emerging again, hilarious as 
ever. Most of them are husky young- 
sters, whose slapstick sense of the comic 
springs from high animal spirits and 
is not laid aside at the tent door. 

One is carrying a grotesque rag doll, 
with what appears to be a cigaret in 
its mouth. A rowdy negro girl outside 
the tent screams some banter at him. 

“Wanta see my doll smoke, *Liza?” 
he counters. 
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Behind the Scenes at the Circus 


(Continued from page 158) 


She grins. But not for long. From 
the end of the supposed cigaret spurts 
a stream of water against ’Liza’s shiny 
cheek. Her good humor suddenly 
changes to fury. 

“Man!” she screams. “Ah’ll bus’ youh 
haid foh that! Ah’ll fight youh till youh 
mothah comes. Ah’ll— 

Another clown whispers something 
soothing in her ear. Back comes the 
grin again, and the storm is over. 

But what goes on before and after 
and between shows is decidedly more 
fascinating than the advertized fea- 
tures; and one of the most memorable 
tableaux of circus life can be seen only 
after the close of the last act of the 
afternoon performance. It is a sight 
that the “towner” never glimpses, be- 
cause he gets hungry and hurries home 
to eat. It is the interval between the 
close of the circus man’s supper and 
the opening of the evening show. A lit- 
tle while in the gloaming the circus 
family has some time to itself—a lone 
precious hour or so of leisure in the 
choicest part of the day. Nothing is 
more fascinating than to observe how 
different members of the family, ac- 
cording to their temperaments, choose 
to spend it. 

The spangles are laid aside; the lot 
becomes pro tem a scene of. gipsy home 
life instead of a bivouac. The Indians, 
except for one young buck who has 
ambitions to become a big league base- 
ball pitcher and who is “warming up” 
with a cowboy for a catcher, lounge 
around under a tepee, silent, having a 
smoke. Some of the wagon men are 
playing seven-up on a tailboard. A 
young acrobat is writing a letter to his 
sweetheart, with an up-ended suitcase 
for a desk. In a pasture near the cook 
house, only their heads and shoulders 
visible above the tops of the grass, four 
other young fellows are honeying the 
summer breeze with a sentimental song 
about Nellie. A clown has hung his 
washing out to dry on a tent rope and 
sits on an up-ended bucket strumming 
a guitar. A dainty young lady is hav- 
ing the circus barber bob her glossy hair 
after the fashion set by Mrs. Vernon 
Castle. A circus youngster of five is 
whacking away with monstrous boxing 
gloves at the leathery face of a veteran 
clown. A show-struck recruit to the 
razorback gang, who has aspirations to 
become a circus comedian, is giving an 
extremely clumsy imitation of the an- 
tics of Charlie Chaplin. 

In the big top a ringmaster’s whip is 
cracking, while a boy of fifteen is being 
coached in the art of bareback. riding 
by his father and mother—exacting 
masters. Like any other real boy he re- 
volts at last at having to do the same 
exercize fifteen times running, and 
“sasses back.” So the lessons come 
to an end, and no one is left in the big 
tent but “Dynamite,” who has ambitions 
but no instructor. He is bound that 
some day he will become an acrobat or 
a clown, and to that end he is practis- 
ing a handstand on an elephant tub. 

Yes, the little home life that the cir- 
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cus family enjoys is that brief interim 
between dinner in a cook tent and the 
overture to the evening performance. 
That is why it is the most precious part 
of the day—for an hour the gipsies have 
something like a hearthstone. 

Of course, things do not always run 
so smoothly in stormy.weather as in 
fair. But run they must—and run they 
do. As you shall see. 

In Frederick, Maryland, we were 
given an opportunity to watch how the 
circus works under stress. A little be- 
fore sunset some dark clouds began to 
scud across the reddening sky from the 
north. Captain Bill Curtis, the “lot” su- 
perintendent, sighted them a full min- 
ute before any one else did, and set his 
men to driving an extra line of tent 
stakes as a first precaution against a 
“blow.” Suddenly, the dust began to 
swirl and eddy, the pennons snapped 
and straightened, the big top bulged 
bigger and the ropes creaked. The cap- 
tain got into boots, a slicker and a sou’- 
wester, and began to bellow orders like 
a mariner. “Shorty” hastily drove his 
elephants out of the menagerie tent 
into the open—they are safer there in 
panicky times. The boss horseman gal- 
loped away to turn back a wagon. Cap- 
tain Bill lifted the big top’s sidewall 
and twenty roustabouts rushed inside, 
dragging a plow. With the captain at 
the handles, they turned up a deep 
furrow just inside the sidewalls for a 
protective drainage ditch. 

Fifteen minutes to eight, and the 
crowd—more than half of them without 
umbrellas, and many carrying ridicu- 
lously superfluous palm leaf fans—are 
hurrying into the marquee. Just as 
gaily as on a night of stars, the band 
sounds the blare of the grand entry, 
and the evening performance is on. But 
no lion tamers will dare risk their lives 
in cages tonight; and the elephants, as 
occasional flashes of lightning will dis- 
close, are facing the rain. The per- 
formers are not in their gayest cos- 
tumes; they wear drab second-bests and 
have to dash from the pad room to the 
flags entrance thru the downpour. Mlle. 
Zora, clad in a rainy day costume. of 
khaki, smiles as she passes us and 
observes: “There’s another side of cir- 
cus life.” But from the rapt look on 
the spectators’ faces it is evident that 
they scarcely know any difference; cer- 
tainly few of them suspect that the 
show is running under considerable 
handicaps. The ringmasters’ whips 
crack merrily., Rosalind summersaults 
backward from one galloping horse to 
another. The clowns cavort and shout. 
At every tentlacing water pours down 
as from a shower bath. A trapeze per- 
former drops like a plummet from the 
top of the tent into a net when his 
grip is loosened by an electrical shock. 
Captain Bill and his canvasmen are 
panting with grim exertion as they fin- 
ish their reefing and battening and then 
fare forth into the downpour to strike 
the menagerie tent. 

By midnight the gipsies are aboard 
their train to awake next morning in 
another town, somewhere down in 
“Dixie.” 

New York 
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Vacation Lands 
made more delightful 


Money is the most important item in 
any tourist’s outfit. Money takes him 
on his trip and brings him home again. 
Money makes his trip pleasant and 
agreeable or it fills the trip with petty 
worries and annoyances. 


The kind of funds is most important. 
If you ask your banker what is the best 
kind of travel funds he will probabl 
say "travelers’ cheques." If you as 
him what is the best kind of travelers’ 
cheques he is almost sure to say 


n American 

A.B.A! Si Cheques 

You can buy these cheques at leading 
ksin every important city andtown 

in North erica. k the nearest 

bank to tell you more about these 


"A.B.A."Cheques—"the best funds for 
tourists." Orwrite for full information to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 











Does Your ANCESTRY Interest You? | | SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 








7 G ] imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
American Genealogy Se ee ae 
” . ’ Kaowledge a Father Should 
the largest of its kind ever published, and contain- Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
ing over 3000 titles, will be sent free on receipt of Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


application, with 3c stamp for postage. 





Also includes other kindred subjects. 
Allin one volume. Ulustrated. $2.00 postpaid, 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 1752 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. | 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5 New York 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: 50 miles irom New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigoratings 
wore adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 


Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 
ETICS: Two fields with exceilent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR. Headmaster 
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Ten Fine Named Peonies 


for $2.50 
or 20 for $5.00, all different and_ truly 
labeled. A chance to obtain a fine collection 
at half poe These are selected from varie- 
ties I have in greater numbers. With the 


$5.00 collection I will include one plant of 
Baroness Schroeder free. have a fine stock 
of Lady Alexandra Duff, Le Cygne, Sou- 
lange, Mons Martin Cahuzac, Sarah ern- 
hardt, James Kelway and various other fine 
sorts. Send for catalogue. W. L. Gum, 
Peany Specialist, Remington, Indiana, 

















“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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This Month the Countryside 


If you live in the North, this is what 
you should do in your flower garden: 

Cuttings. Make the cuttings of strong, 
vigorous growths of antirrhinum, fuch- 
sia, geranium, caleus, heliotrope and 
other soft wooded plants. Place the 
cuttings in sand, water freely and shade 
for a few days. Ventilate the propaga- 
tion bed during the night. Keep all yel- 
low leaves picked off. Pot the cuttings 
as soon as the roots are formed. 

Rose. Apply a liberal mulch of well 
decayed cow manure to the teas and 
hybrid teas. Where cow manure is not 
available apply some coarse bone meal. 
The last of the month apply a little 
wood ashes and work it into the soil. 
For aphis on tender shoots spray with 

















Phlox, planted in August and kept on in 
the greenhouse, will bloom next spring 


Black leaf 40. A dust of hellebore on 
the underside of the foliage will also 
check this pest. If mildew appears, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or dust 
the foliage with flowers of sulfur. Do 
not break off the flowers, but cut them 
off, leaving two buds at the base of the 
stalk so that new flower stems may be 
formed. 

Seedage. The seed of delphinum, 
phlox, canterbury bell, grass pinks, 
digitalis and hollyhock, planted this 
month and kept on in the hotbed or 
greenhouse, will bloom next spring. 
Make a chart of your planting and 
label all perennials. 

Fall Bloom. With the chrysanthe- 
mums, cosmos, and other fall bloomers, 
apply a little bone meal and phosphoric 
acid and work these fertilizers into the 
soil. Keep the soil of the fall bloomers 
moist. If the plants are allowed to wilt, 
the bloom will be very small. 

In your fern house: 

Scatter about a little bran mash, 
mixed with paris green and a little 
molasses. Scatter a little salt and lime 
on the moist walks. Whitewash the 
bench supports and sides of the benches 
with lime and salt. 

















You Know at Least 
Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT with your 
compliments. If you will send their 
names and addresses by an early mail, 
we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 











Repair. This is the month to do your 
repairs. See that all pipe joints are in 
good order. Test the boiler and pipes 
‘out on a moist, cool day. Prevent all 
dripping from the glass to the bed. It 
is money well invested to paint the 
greenhouse. Keep a supply of flats and 
pots in good repair. 

If you live in the South your vegeta- 
bles, flowers, shrubs and trees should 
be cared for as follows: 

Upper South (Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, north Georgia, north Alabama, 
Tennessee). Sow the seed of rutabaga 
and turnips in a rich loam soil. Draw 
a deep furrow and sow a few rows of 
snap beans. Do not soak seed before 
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What to Do in August 


Garden Needs Especial Care 


planting. Piant out and shade celery 
plants this month. It is better to soak 
the plants in the bed before trans- 
planting so that the soil might adhere 
to the roots. Transplant in the evening 
and water heavily. Cultivate freely. 
Plant out late cabbage and callards. If 
the cabbage worm is damaging the cab- 
bage or callards, dust with paris green 
or powdered arsenate of lead. Cut 
all grass and weeds in the orchard 
and leave them on the ground under 
the limbs. This mulch not only holds 
moisture but also adds plant food in 
the form of decayed vegetable matter. 
If the orchard is under clean cultiva- 
tion do not fail to plant a cover crop 


- this month. Sow the seed of hollyhock, 


columbine, snapdragon, foxglove, can- 
terbury bell and other semihardy 
plants. These plants will bloom next 
summer if protected by letter this com- 
ing winter. Pansy seed sown now will 
bloom by Christmas if transplanted un- 


der glass. 
Middle South (lower South Caro- 
lina, southern Georgia, middle and 


southern Alabama, Mississippi). Sow 
the seed of rutabaga, turnips, peas and 
snap beans and roasting ear corn for 
fall use. Select the seed of tomatoes, 
cucumber, okra, etc. The fruit should 
be thoroly ripe and the seed cleaned 
and dried before storing. If the flea 
beetle attacks your potatoes, spray with 
Bordeaux and arsenate. Transplant 
kale, cabbage, callards, celery and late 
cauliflower. Shade all plants until they 
become established. Water freely in the 
evening. Cut out old stubs of black- 
berries and raspberries as soon as the 
fruit is past. Keep all suckers out of 
the center of the rows. Get sweet pota- 
toes house ready. Gather all fruit care- 
fully. Grade all fruit and potatoes even 
for home use. 

Far South (southern Louisiana and 
Florida). Sow the seed of bush Lima 
beans, snap beans, peas, summer radish, 
turnips, rutabaga. Sow for transplant- 
ing early in the fall the seed of kale, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower 
and celery. Plants of tomatoes set out 
this month will fruit early in the winter. 
Try a few shallots and kohl-rabi this 
month. Use only well decayed manure 

















If slugs and snails are eating your ferns. 
be sure to scatter about a little bran mash 
mixed with paris green and molasses 


on the soil. Keep the compost pile moist 
so that the manure may not burn. Gath- 
er all mummy plums and peaches from 
the trees. Keep your fruit, berry bushes 
and garden free from weeds. Keep 2 
dust mulch in your garden. 


Morrisville, New York 
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Don’t Pray for Rain—Buy It 


(Continued from page 160) 


plied artificially, the vegetables or 
flowers planted in it would be an ab- 
solute failure! 

That in very brief form is the case 
for irrigation. The next question, and 
one equally important is, “Can irriga- 
tion be used by the home gardener?” 

The answer is decidedly in the af- 
firmative. While the first irrigation 
systems were designed for commercial 
growers—market gardens, fruit or- 
chards—within the last few years the 
several companies specializing in irri- 
gation supplies have developed a num- 
ber of home “outfits” which are in- 
expensive enough to be available for 
anything from the smallest home 
grounds to the place of an acre or two. 

For a great majority of cases the 
so-called “overhead” system is the best. 
That is, the water is applied from an 
elevation of several inches to several 
feet, as the case may be. There are two 
types of the overhead system. The first 
of these is generally spoken of as the 
“nozzle line” type, the water being ap- 
plied thru a number of small nozzles 
or jets placed at regular intervals along 
a piece of ordinary galvanized iron 
pipe. Usually, for garden installation, 
three-quarter inch pipe is used. In the 
second type, called the “circular spray 
system,” a modification of the old- 
fashioned “lawn sprinkler” is used. But 
instead of being attached to a hose that 
has to be dragged around, the whole 
“system” is put in permanently, the 
sprinklers being supported by uprights 
on a main feed-pipe. The sprinklers may 
be on a level with the surface of the 
ground or at any hight to six feet 
or so above it. 

Typical installations of these two 
systems on both flowers and vegetables 
are shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. For use on lawns the sprinklers 
are sometimes placed in pockets on the 
lawn so arranged that they come to the 
surface when the water is turned on 
and drop back out of the way of the 
lawn mower when it is turned off. For 
vegetable gardens and other plantings 
where a frequent and even distribution 
of water is required, a nozzle line sys- 
tem has a considerable advantage over 
a circular spray system in that the 
water is applied much more evenly. 

Also, a light, portable system that can 
be readily moved from place to place 
is available. Any of the systems are 
practically automatic, requiring atten- 
tion only once in fifteen minutes to half 
an hour and not interfering with any 
other work which the operator may 
have to do about the place. 

Of course, for use of any of these 
systems it is necessary to have a gen- 
erous supply of city water with city 
pressure, that is, water under from 
thirty-five to forty pounds pressure. 
Any ordinary city water supply, how- 
ever, is sufficient. The circular spray 
systems use water faster than the noz- 
zle lines, which should be considered 
where there is any question about the 
amount of water available. 

New York 
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The Intelligent Way 
To End Corns 


Notby paring. That’sarisky make- 
shift, and results are brief. 
Not by harsh, haphazard methods 


made by non-scientific men. 


Not by padding. Padsare unsightly, 
and they simply coddle corns. 


Expert Methods 


Blue-jay was invented by ascientific 
expert. It is made by a house famed 
for its surgical dressings. 


It embodies the up-to-date method, 
the right method of corn treatment. 


Apply it and the pain stops instant- 
ly. Forget it for two days. Remove 
it, and the corn is gone for good. 


One corn in ten may need a second 
application, but that’s all. 

Millions of corns have been ended 
in this way. Aching corns are un- 
known to its users. 

These are facts known to your own 
friends and neighbors. It is time that 
you knew them. Try Blue-jay tonight. 
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BAB Blue-jay 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 















BISHOP HOPKINS HALL | 


| 
An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet. 
Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hau, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, RurLiINeToN, Vt 


CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


© HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS c 


Book of Designs Free. Correspondence Invited 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (Established 1875) 
550 WEST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Galoonized— po and Siding 


For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns Consistent with conservative 


of, meth First mortga joote of $200 and up 
hich th 
ey 


and up also for saving investors 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 
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| 5% Income | 
Free From Federal Income Tax | 


Cameron County, Texas 
Road 5//,'s 


DUE 1949 
PRICE TO PAY 5°: 
Cameron County has an assessed 


valuation of over $17,117,406 
and a population of over 30,000. 


CIRCULAR T X 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 


115 Broadway, New York 


—<—— 
DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on August 1, 1919, at the of- 
fice or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLD NOTES. 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on August 1, 1919, at the of- 
fice or agency of the Company in New 

York or in Boston, will be paid in New 

York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 

Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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HOTEL TULLER 


FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 




















Hotel Puritan : 


890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
The Distinctive Boston House 


Called by globe trotters one of the 
world’s most homelike and attract- 
ive hotels. Reasonable rates. 

Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 


minutes from South, 11 from North Stations. 
Send for booklet with guide to historic Boston. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 
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“Shall” or «May” 


(Continued from page 155) 


and in a coépérative spirit? Obviously, 
the League of Nations cannot go too 
far in assuming the supervision of these 
relatively incoherent mass of peoples. 
It is in no position to succeed at a sin- 
gle step to an enlarged Hapsburg mon- 
archy. And yet, the constructive scheme 
proposed must be elastic enough to in- 
clude these possibilities, or at least sug- 
gest ways for meeting them in future. 
It is this question of elasticity which 
is the most difficult to appraise. If the 
international agreements of the Confer- 
ence of Paris were to be made rigid it 
would seem as tho much more were ac- 
complished than to leave them frankly 
incomplete, but carried along as far as 
is possible now and fixed so they can 
be adjusted to changing conditions. 
The only institutions which last are 
living institutions; and the very condi- 
tion of living is change. It was the prob- 
lem of constructive statesmanship at 
the Peace Conference to set going, 
rather than to set up understandings, 
so that they would keep peace with 
changing events and secure the future 
as well as the present. Two parts of 
the Treaty dealt specially with this 
constructive planning, the one dealing 
with the League of Nations and the 
other with International Labor. In both 
these sections two schools of thought 
soon showed themselves even among 
the most ardent supporters of the gen- 
eral plan. On the one hand there were 
those who wanted to see something like 
a superstate erected to which govern- 
ments would abdicate some portion of 
their sovereignty. On the other hand 
there were those who felt that true in- 
ternational action lay as much with the 
governments of the different states as 
thru the congresses which they should 


| set up, and that it was a grave mistake 


to lessen the authority and prestige of 
governments even in codperative enter- 
prizes. Upon the whole, the latter 
view prevailed. The international ar- 
rangements in the Treaty are not of a 
kind to weaken government control, but 
continue to use governments as national 
organs in the international community. 
The national line-up on these questions 
was of great interest. The continental 
European Powers feel that, in spite of 
the war which has so divided them, 
there remains a need for a continental 
community of nations. Stimulated by 
radical thought, and particularly by 
certain sections of the. syndicalists and 
socialists, they ‘are prepared to enter 
into a closer league with closer inter- 
national guarantees and sanctions than 
the non-continental Powers could en- 
tertain. In questions, for instance, of 
international labor legislation, it must 
not be forgotten that an almost imag- 
inary line ran thru, the great indus- 
trial regions at the north of France 
setting over some communities into Bel- 
gium and some into France, and that 
different labor laws will affect the out- 
put of these two communities so that 
they feel obliged to come to an inter- 
national agreement. The case is far 
different with the British or the Amer- 
ican employers and workmen. 


One of the most difficult problems to 
solve, however, in the League of Na- 
tions was the setting in the League of 
what amounted to a League of Nations 
in itself—the British Empire. The Do- 
minions demanded to be regarded as 
nations. They remained at the same 
time parts of the great imperial 
League. From almost every standpoint 
excepting that of allegiance to a com- 
mon sovereign they were acting as in- 
dependent nations—much too indepen- 
dent in fact, for the comfort, at times, 
of the home Government. There was 
every reason, therefore, from that an- 
gle for giving Canada, Australia and 
South Africa at least as much recogni- 
tion as Yugoslavia, not to speak of a 
dozen or more smaller states. The Do- 
minions make their own tariff treaties, 
and they fought in the war with dis- 
tinct armies which they raised by their 
own free will according to their own 
laws. But if each Dominion were to re- 
ceive a single vote, that would mean 
that the British Empire would have 
five votes in the League of Nations 
and the United States one, which ob- 
viously does not seem fair. If the Brit- 
ish were to have only one vote, how- 
ever, the Dominions would hardly care 
to enter into the League, for they do 
not wish to give up the independence 
which they have already acquired, by 
surrendering to a ‘purely British states- 
man their participation in international 
affairs. The League of Nations was, 
therefore, obliged to choose between the 
one and the other alternative. It chose 
to recognize the different Dominions as 
states members of the League, and 
America agreed to this, altho with 
some misgivings on the part of some 
Americans in Paris. That the decision 
to do so was wise is becoming every 
day more and more apparent, for as 
far as the United States is concerned 
the different Dominions, young democ- 
racies so similar in spirit to the Amer- 
ican and so analogous in institutions 
and traditions of liberty, are bound. to 
support in the main lines those poli- 
cies which America will be supporting. 
It is, therefore, in this group of young 
Anglo-Saxon states that America will 
be likely to find its strongest allies in 
the councils of the League in the fu- 
ture. If backward countries are to be 
admitted to the League, as must be 
done, it is surely essential to have a 
fairly large proportion of those peo- 
ples with the political experience and 
training which comes from Anglo- 
Saxon history as a make-weight against 
the inexperience and theoretic tenden- 
cies of the newer states. 

It is only by looking far ahead and 
considering the probable attitudes of the 
different states when actual questions 
arise that one can judge the wisdom of 
such decisions as these. 

The more objections raised to the 
Treaty, the greater the importance of 
the League of Nations as the one means 
of readjusting solutions and rectifying 
blunders. Otherwise, chaos, and chaos 
means ‘the end of civilization. 

Paris 











Remarkable Remarks 


* Henry Forp—History is bunk.: 
PREMIER NitTI—Italy won the war. 


RoLLo OGpEN—I didn’t raise my boy 
to be a senator. 


DoROTHY Dix—Marriage is a state 
of disillusion. 


EuGENE V. Dess—The day of the 
people has come. 

GBRALDINE FARRAR—For 
why did I marry? 

Dr. ANTOINE DE PAGE—Europeans 
have no horror of flies. 


THE Pope—The Americans are mag- 
nificent at organization. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I am _ the 
happiest man in the world. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—It is all rot to 
think you can compel a country to be 
dry. 

ENGLISH LABOR LEADER THOMAS, 
M. P.—England is drifting headlong 
to ruin. 


A DELAWARE FARMER—I make it 
from snuff, tobacco juice, cider and 
yeast cake. 

De Wo.tr Hopprer—I would be will- 
ing to play Gilbert and Sullivan for 
the rest of my life. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE—Every family 
has its cache of ostrich feathers saved 
for several generations. 


Mrs. FRANK A. VANDERLIP—There 
should be a community house for every 
15,000 people in the United States. 

Ep. Howe—A loafer never works 
except when there is a fire. Then he 
carries out more furniture than any- 
body. 

JUSTICE DARLING—Many people treat 
the marriage’ contract as tho it were 
no more binding than a dinner engage- 
ment. 


CAPTAIN W. E. SHERER—The differ- 
ence between the difficult and the im- 
possible—the impossible takes a little 
longer. 


SENATOR POMERENE—If I must choose 
between the Monroe Doctrine and the 
League of Nations, I will choose the 
latter. 


ROGER BALDWIN, CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTOR—I am a graduate of Harvard, 
but a year in jail has helped me to re- 
cover from it. 


THE Ex-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
—I have been killed repeatedly, have 
committed suicide, and even my funeral 
has been seen. 

COLONEL EUGENE WeEsT—I have be- 
come rather firmly convinced that Edith 
Cavell was subject to her fate by the 
usual laws of war. 

JOHN W. SHEA—We believe that ad- 
voeates of the League of Nations are 
nothing less than Benedict Arnolds 
brought down -to date. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I£ my ‘pictures 
are able to earn a million for a lot of 
delicatessen dealers, I’m going to get 
the million myself. 


ADMIRAL Sims—One thing I like 
about the Britisher is his love for per- 


instance, 
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sonal liberty. I am sure they will never 
have prohibition in England. 

SENATOR PENROSE—No system of 
municipal government which strives 
for administrative efficiency can func- 
tion properly along party lines. 

GENERAL SMUTS—Unless the Irish 
question is settled on the great prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the Em- 
pire, this Empire must cease to exist. 


J. A. QUINN, PRESIDENT MOTION 
PICTURE AND THEATRICAL COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION—A thoro housecleaning of 
the moving picture industry is needed. 


The New Plays 


The Better ’Ole, the most successful 
war play put on the boards during the 
past year, now has De Wolf Hopper 
substituting for Mr. Coburn during the 
latter’s vacation. If it wouldn’t be so 
unfair to Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas 
we should like to have Mr. Hopper go 
on as “Ol’ Bill” forever. (Booth Thea- 
ter.) 


The Fall of Babylon. One of D. W. 
Griffith’s colossal moving picture spec- 
tacles, interspersed with stage dances. 
Gorgeous, sensuous and thrilling. 
(George M. Cohan Theater,) 


At 9:45 is a melodrama by Owen 
Davis in which the audience suspects 
everybody in the cast of trying to mur- 
der the young man of the house. Two 
hours of breathless excitement. (The 
Playhouse.) 


¥ 


The Spanish Opera Company opened 
its American season,‘tecently in New 
York City -with two light’ operas, The 
Old Lady and Dreams of Three. These 
operas, which were very tuneful, were 


sung in Spanish and presented just as 
light operas are in Spain. Altho the 
orchestra, chorus and principals | are 
only fair, nevertheless the company gave 
an acceptable entertainment redolent of 
the exotic flavor of “The Land of Joy.” 
(Cort Theater.) 


Pebbles 


Too many men seem to think that 
optimism consists only of seeing the 
silver lining to the other man’s cloud. 
—Dearborn Independent. 


“Here, Binks, I wish you’d take my 
garden seeds and give them to your 
hens with my compliments. It will save 
them the trouble of coming over after 
them.”—Life. 


“Contentment,” remarked Shinbone, 
“am a mighty fine thing; de only trou- 
ble *bout it is it’s kin’ ’o hahd to ’stin- 
guish from jes’ plain laziness.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Was Rome founded by Romeo?” in- 
quired a pupil of the teacher. 

“No, my boy,” replied the wise man; 
“it was Juliet who was found dead 
by Romeo.”—Tit-Bits. 


Redd—tThe doctor said he’d have me 
on my feet in a fortnight. 

Greene—And did he? 

“Sure. I’ve had to sell my automo- 
bile."—Yonkers Statesman. 


“Where did you get all those 
scratches on your face?” asked the 
thin man. 

“Car turned turtle,” replied the fat 
man, gruffly. 

“Loose tire?” 

“No; tight chauffeur!”—Blighty. 


“Never hear much about malaria out 
this way any more.” 

“No,” answered Uncle Bill Bottle- 
top. “Malaria gets terrible unpopular 
when there is nothing to cure it with 
except quinine.”—Washington Star. 


“What are your impressions of No 
Man’s Land?” ; 

“T didn’t get into the war,” answered 
the morose citizen. “My only vivid idea 
of No Man’s Land is home while spring 
housecleaning is going on.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


JAZZ 

It tickles up and down your spine. 
The violins and ’cellos whine, 
The cymbals clash, the big cornet 
Mixes in with the flageolet 
In that syncopating 

aggravating 

animating 

palpitating 

fascinating 
Something that is... Jazz. 


It hits your head and then your feet, 
You simply cannot keep your seat. 
You want to wiggle, jig and prance, 
Like old St. Vitus,at a dance— 
That most emphatig 
most ecstatic 
most erratic 
acrobatic 
achromatic 
Something that is... Jazz. 
—Judge 
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Large scale quarry- 
ing of 
Indiana Limestone. 








Wonderful Buildings 
at Moderate Cost 
HE whole United States is thickly dotted with 


beautiful buildings of Indiana Limestone — 


buildings public, private, religious and commer- 
cial. Millions on millions of cubic feet of it have been used. 
The tribute thus paid to the merit of Indiana Limestone is a 
tribute to the handiwork of nature. Nature has yet to be 
improved upon or even approached by man. 





But man comes into the equation, too, for it is 
through the most modern and highly organized of 


industrial processes, representing, millions of dol- 
lars of investment, and through the art of the American 
architect that mountains of Indiana Limestone, used each 
year are rapidly quarried, shipped and cut so that YOU can 
build of it at moderate cost. (It’s astonishin}.) 


INFORMATION. If you are interested in any 


sort of building you will never regret writing to 


the undersigned—which exists only to pive im- 
partial advice about Indiana Limestone. Ask for: Vol. I, 
General; Vol. IV, Banks; Vol. XX VII, $12,000 Houses. A 
sample of the stone, too, if you say you want it. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 514 Bedford, Indiana 
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Indiana Limestone 
building of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute 
of TechnoloBy. 
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